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Wisps of steam rose from the backs of the unsaddled horses on 
the cold moonlit evening of February 4, 1862. The country- 
side was covered with four inches of fresh snow and the 
waning moon was overhead as General Jackson returned from 
a long day’s work to his headquarters at the Moore’s home on 
Baddock Street. Waiting for Stonewall’s return was an envoy 
on a special mission from the Governor of Virginia. It was 
Colonel Alexander Boteler’s mission to try and convince 
General Jackson to withdraw his resignation from the Army 
of the Confederacy. 


General Jackson’s Romney Campaign in January had 
successfully driven the Federals from three counties of 
Northern Virginia, thus protecting Winchester from 
invasion. The difficulties and trials of that expedition also 
showed Jackson who he could count on during war time oper- 
ations. To hold and protect this northern invasion route, 
General William W. Loring’s command was posted in 
Romney and the South Branch valley. Other troops would 
guard Bath and Martinsburg while the Stonewall Brigade 
returned to Winchester. This action did not sit well with 
Loring and his officers who wanted to return to the relative 
comfort of Winchester. With the lack of discipline and com- 
plaints throughout Loring’s command, morale plummeted. 
Bypassing the chain of command, Colonel William Taliaferro 
traveled to Richmond and, incredibly, gained audience with 
President Jefferson Davis to complain about General Jackson. 
On the morning of January 31st General Jackson received a 
letter from the Secretary of War directing him to withdraw 
Loring’s command back to Winchester. Jackson's replied to 
the Secretary that his order would be promptly carried out. 
General Jackson concluded the communiqué with his resig- 
nation from the Army. 


It didn’t take long for Jackson's resignation to have an imme- 
diate effect in Richmond and Winchester. There was a flurry 
of activity in response to this turn of events. It seemed every- 
one was concerned and fearful if his resignation was accepted. 
Governor Letcher stepped into action on behalf of General 
Jackson, his old friend. The Confederate high command 
learned an important lesson on how to handle Generals in 
the field. Over the next two years Colonel Boteler would 
come to realize just how successful his mission had been, and 
how the course of military history would have changed had it 
not been for Stonewall’s return. 
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October 21-23, 2005 
Chambersburg, PA 


A few years ago we held a very successful 
seminar about the Irish in the war. Now, by 
popular demand we are covering both the Irish 
and the Germans. Speakers include Kelly 
O'Grady on the Irish at Fredericksburg, and 
David Valuska on the Pennsylvania Germans at 
Gettysburg. Other speakers including Mike 
Cavanaugh, and Joe Bilby will cover other 
aspects of this ethnic involvement in the war. A 
bus tour on Saturday will take us to sites at 
Antietam and Gettysburg associated with Irish 
and German units in those battles. Included 
with tour: Traditional Irish music and several 
meals with an ethnic flavor. 
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On July 4, 1863, the strategically vital city of Vicksburg, Mississippi, fell 
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Editorial 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


In my top desk drawer, underneath a multitude of miscellaneous 
papers for which I was unable to find a proper home in the nearby 
filing cabinet, lies a smooth, ivory-colored cardboard envelope, no big- 
ger than the average greeting card. Inside rests a glossy copy of a very 
old photograph—a tintype, to be precise—of fifteen men in military 
dress. Their uniforms are light in color, likely gray, and they are stand- 
ing around two drums, one of which is massive. It is clear that these 
men are musicians of some kind, but obvious clues as to the identify of 
their group—and to the date on which the photograph was taken— 
are nowhere to be found. 

Why is this photograph in my top desk drawer? Because one of 
these fifteen men is my lone Civil War ancestor, Samuel C. Terry, who 
served as a non-commissioned officer in the 3rd New Jersey Infantry. I 
am thrilled to possess it, as you might imagine. But there's a problem. 
I have absolutely no idea which of the men is my great-great-grandfa- 
ther. 

The photo was a gift from a generous distant relative about ten 
years ago, the original having passed down to him through his line of 
the Terry family. I learned at the time all he knew about it, which wasn’t 
much—Samuel was in there somewhere. It’s what he had been told by 
his family when he was given the original years before. 

Fora time, I thought I might be able to solve the mystery through 
research. I made some interesting finds over the course of a few years— 
like the fact that Samuel joined the 3rd New Jersey as a member of the 
“Cumberland Grays,” a militia company in his home county (and a 
possible reason for the color of the men’s uniforms in the photo) —but 
came no closer to identifying Samuel. No luck either in comparing 
other old family photos in my possession to that of the “group of fif- 
teen,” several of whom look like they could be Terrys. 

I’m pretty much resigned to the fact that I’ll never know which of 
the men in the photograph is my great-great-grandfather. And, frankly, 
it’s a situation that could easily have been avoided if someone, way 
back when, would have thought to identify the men, including Samuel, 
for the benefit of future generations. 

When one thinks of historic preservation, the association most 
often made is with the fight to protect hallowed ground from develop- 
ment or to save old buildings from demolition. These are the big fights, 
and they’re vitally important. But there are smaller battles that occur 
every day, and most, I’m afraid, are lost. They are the struggles to pre- 
serve and properly identify family documents and artifacts, those trea- 
sured mementos that pass down from generation to generation. Time- 
worn items are discarded, photographs and papers mishandled, elders 
not asked to record the stories of their lives—and the family tales passed 
down to them. 

These battles don’t have to be lost, but action must be taken. Spend 
an afternoon rummaging through the attic; ask your parents or grand- 
parents to help identify old family items. Keep a clear record of things 
for the benefit of your children and grandchildren. Need suggestions 
on how to protect what documents you have? Check out the superb 
web site of the Legacy Project, Andrew Carroll’s wide-ranging effort to 
help folks preserve family war letters (www.WarLetters.com). 

For me, such steps would have made a difference—between hav- 
ing a photograph of my great-great-grandfather and fourteen of his 
comrades, and one of fifteen military men, one of whom is reportedly 
my lone Civil War ancestor. 
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AMBUSH ON THE STONO 

I would like to point out a few errors that 
mar Derek Smith’s interesting article on the loss 
of the Issac Smith (“Ambush on the Stono,” 
North & South, Vol 8, No. 5). Smith describes 
the Smith being armed with “a 30-pound 
Parrott gun in her bow and eight 8-inch 
Columbiads.” The Columbiad was a gun de- 
veloped for coastal defense and rarely mounted 
on U. S. Navy ships. The eight guns were VIII- 
inch Dahlgren smoothbores. Smith closes his 
article by stating that the captured ship, re- 
named Stono, was scuttled by the Confederates 
when Charleston was abandoned in 1865. But 
the Dictionary of American Fighting Ships re- 
ports that the Stono was refitted as a blockade 
runner and, while loaded with cotton, was 
wrecked on the breakwater near Fort Moultrie 
trying to run out of Charleston on June 5, 1863. 


The article mentions the Confederates’ use 
of the Sumter to resupply the artillery batter- 
ies that had ambushed the Smith. The Sumter 
was a shallow draft transport that did yeoman 
service until she was accidentally sunk by the 
guns of Fort Moultrie in August 1863. Unfor- 
tunately, the photo of the Sumter on page 67 is 
not the Stono River transport. It is a photo of 
the CSS Sumter, the first Confederate cruiser, 
which took eighteen prizes under the com- 
mand of Raphael Semmes. 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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Smith quotes the Smith’s captain, who 
wrote that some of the crew “deserve special 
mention for their coolness and bravery.” One 
such crewman was Landsman Richard Stout, 
who was awarded the Medal of Honor for his 
actions during the loss of the Smith. The cita- 
tion states, in part: “Carrying out his duties 
bravely through this action, STOUT was se- 
verely wounded and lost his right arm while 
returning the rebel fire.” 

—Steve Alvin, Oglesby, Illinois 


DEREK SMITH RESPONDS: 

I appreciate Mr. Alvin's interest in shed- 
ding more light on the life and death of the 
Isaac Smith. 

The information that the Smith was armed 
with Columbiads came from two sources. The 
February 2, 1863, Charleston Mercury and 
volume 5 of Confederate Military History both 
list them as being part of the gunboat’s ar- 
mament. Volume 5 was written by Confeder- 
ate brigadier general Ellison Capers, a 
Charlestonian. 

Details about the destruction of the ves- 
sel remain somewhat clouded. Writing to U.S. 
secretary of the navy Gideon Welles on June 
15, 1863, Admiral Samuel DuPont stated that 
a rebel vessel was sunk on the night of June 5 
while trying to leave Charleston and 
that “there is reason to believe the 
steamer was the Isaac Smith” (ORN, 
Series 1, volume 14, p. 252). Else- 
where, the Official Records state that 
the Smith was destroyed by the rebels 
when Charleston was evacuated in 
February 1865 (ORN, Series 2, vol- 
ume 1, p. 267). E. Milby Burton, in 
his excellent book The Siege of 
Charleston, 1861-1865, addresses this 
question, stating that she was appar- 
ently refloated by the rebels in 1863 
and burned when the Confederates 
abandoned the city in 1865. I came across the 
Richard Stout information too late for inclu- 
sion in the article. 


MEADE & SICKLES 

After seeing [in “Gettysburg Point-Coun- 
terpoint,” North & South, Vol. 8, No. 4] where 
General George Meade intended to put the III 
Corps (along the base of Cemetery Ridge, with- 
out occupying Little Round Top), I am con- 
vinced that Dan Sickles really did save the day 
[at Gettysburg on July 2, 1863]. Had Sickles 
gone where Meade told him to, Longstreet’s 
attack would have punched through the swale 
that runs between the southern end of Cem- 
etery Ridge and Little Round Top. With the 
Federals segregated from the round tops, the 
rebs could have occupied those eminences at 
will. That would have enabled them to domi- 


nate the Taneytown Road and enfilade the Fed- 
eral positions on Cemetery Ridge. Meade 
would have had no choice but to retreat. In the 
actual event, because Sickles’ forward position 
kept the rebels away from the junction of Cem- 
etery Ridge and the round tops, it was possible 
for the Federals to occupy Little Round Top 
when the need arose, and thus save the day. 
In short, both Sickles’ and Meade’s plans 
for positioning the III Corps were defective, 
in that leaving the round tops unoccupied 
made neither line sustainable. However, 
events proved Sickles’ plan the less defec- 
tive of the two. 
—John Braden, Fremont, Michigan 


GAS ATTACK 

A recent examination I made of the Offi- 
cial Records brought to light an item that I 
thought might interest readers of North & 
South. A document in Volume 36, part 3, pp. 
888-889, reveals that General Robert E. Lee's 
chief of artillery, General William N. Pendle- 
ton, proposed using "suffocating" gas on Union 
troops. Pendleton made the suggestion on June 
10, 1864, to Lieutenant Colonel Baldwin, who 
was chief of ordnance for the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. The delivery system was to be 
shells fired by howitzers. 

The Confederates lacked the sophisticated 
chemistry required to manufacture the gas, so 
the plan never came to fruition. It wasn’t until 
World War I that the German chemical indus- 
try invented poison gas, which was first used 
at Ypres in 1915. 

Below is a transcript of Pendleton’s letter 
to Baldwin. 

—Bryce A. Suderow, Washington, D.C. 


HEADQUARTERS ARTILLERY CORPS, 
June 10, 1864. 
Lieutenant-Colonel BALDWIN, 
Chief of Ordnance, Army of Northern Virginia: 
COLONEL: I saw noticed in a recent 
paper a stink-shell, and it seems to me 
such missiles might be made useful to 
some extent at least. We have a few 
howitzers, chiefly 12-pounders, which 
can be used somewhat as mortars. They 
can throw shells occasionally in or near 
the enemy’s trenches. The question is 
whether the explosion can be combined 
with suffocating effect of certain 
offensive gases, or whether apart from 
explosion such gases may not be 
emitted from a continuously burning 
composition as to render the vicinity of 
[page 889 begins] each falling shell 
intolerable. It seems at least worth a 
trial. The close proximity of our lines 
and those of the enemy suggests also 
another agency. Should we at any time 
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advance for assault, hand-grenades 
might do important service in driving 
off the enemy as we approach his 
breast-works. Have we any made? If so, 
of what pattern, weight, &c., and how 
are they put up for transportation? If 
none are on hand would it not be well 
to have some prepared very soon? 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W.N. PENDLETON, 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Artillery 


P. $.—Can you get for us two Napoleon guns 
to give to General Long in lieu of two which 
he recently got from General W. H. F. Lee’s 
horse artillery (McGregor’s battery) in 
exchange for two 3-inch rifles? General Long 
thinks the Napoleons he thus got (bronze) 
too much worn, served, and honeycombed to 
be properly serviceable in the field. 


WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? 

Edward L. Ayers’ article on the causes of 
the American Civil War (“What Caused the 
Civil War?” North & South, Vol. 8, No. 5] does 
a great disservice to the understanding 
of this topic. The author appears to have 
over-analyzed and split hairs with this 
subject, causing confusion and deniable 
consequences, Is the author trying to say 
that slavery was not the primary cause 
of American Civil War? 

While there were many causes that 
started that war, almost all of them stem 
from the institution of slavery and its 
maintenance. Any knowledgeable high 
school history student can tell you that 
almost all the major political crises dur- 
ing the period between the War of 1812 
and the Civil War dealt with the issue of 
slavery. Examples include the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the admittance of Texas into the 
United States (provoking the Mexican 
War as well as leading to the creation of 
the state of Maine), the Dredd Scott case, 
Bleeding Kansas, and so on. It seemed to 
have been a national obsession. 

I often tell people that the American 
Civil War was fought on the issue of the 
federal government's right to limit and 
abolish slavery versus the rights of states 
to maintain and expand slavery. Slavery, like it 
or not, was the main instigator of a war that 
was long time coming. While Union soldiers 
didn’t go to war to destroy slavery (to preserve 
the Union was their initial reason), Confeder- 
ate soldiers went to war to defend their states’ 
rights to maintain the institution of slavery. 
(Whether they acknowledge that or not is im- 
material. German soldiers of World War II may 
have thought they were fighting for Germany, 
but in reality, they were fighting to maintain 
the holocaust.) 

So that answer given in The Simpsons epi- 
sode cited by Ayers is totally correct. It cut 
through the layers of lies, denials, and folksy 


excuses that many people and historians like 
to make. To those who doubt this, just read the 
book Apostles of Disunion by Charles B. Dew, 
which explained why the southern states chose 
to secede after Lincoln’s election. Another 
book, Men of Secession and Civil War, 1859- 
1861 by James L. Abrahamson, also investigated 
this issue. 

I also protest Ayers’ assertion that “revi- 
sionist history” is a good thing. Tell that to 
David Irving, who lost his reputation as a re- 
spected historian when his revisionist views on 
the holocaust marked him as a racist and a neo- 
Nazi. History is based on facts. Sometimes 
these facts hurt, and people try to revise them 
to fit their comfort zone. Ayers seems to en- 
courage that. 

The institution, issue, and concept of sla- 
very caused the Civil War. There were many 
side issues, but most related directly back to 
slavery. Sometimes in history we are blessed 
that the answer can be so simple. It’s sad that 
some people can’t accept that. 

—Gerald Tamura, Anchorage, Alaska 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AMERIC. 


== 


EDWARD L. AYERS RESPONDS: 

lam in agreement with Mr. Tamura’s po- 
litical stance, and admire his passion, but I be- 
lieve that unless we face up to the full evidence 
of the past we will never move forward on this 
issue. 

Of course, as I say repeatedly and explic- 
itly in the article, slavery is the key issue in the 
Civil War; the question is how slavery drove a 
reluctant nation to war and emancipation. Like 
the bureaucrat on The Simpsons, Mr. Tamura 
proudly proclaims himself uninterested in the 
actual complicated historical record and can 
only picture a fuller historical analysis as “split- 
ting hairs.” Mr. Tamura imagines that a com- 
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plex argument is somehow an evasion rather 
than a confrontation with the hardest truths 
about the Confederacy as well as the Union. 
We cannot afford to cut corners in our un- 
derstanding. When we do, we leave the issue 
open to those who would truly evade the role 
of slavery in our national crisis. 


LINCOLN NO HERO? 

I subscribed to your publication as it 
seemed to be well written, well researched, 
and, in general, a more scholarly magazine 
than the usual available to the general public. 
However, the recent article on Lincoln 
[“Abraham Lincoln, American Hero,” NeS, 
Vol. 8, No. 5] and the author’s reply [Harold 
Hozler, in “Knapsack,” NéS, Vol. 8, No. 6] were 
horrible. The reply itself was really what got 
me. He [Holzer] is obviously a liberal Yankee. 
First he indicates that it is beneath him to an- 
swer criticism and is doing so only at your re- 
quest, then he goes into the usual liberal form 
of argument, which is to personally attack the 
person in disagreement and then to dance 
around the issues without ever refuting 
their concepts. Of note, he states that Lin- 
coln must be taken in the context of his 
time, and then later takes him out of con- 
text when it is favorable to his point of 
view. The article itself was horrible and 
the typical reverent adoration that you get 
when this group of “scholars” discusses 
this particular subject. It is as if they are 
trying to make this piece of clay (and a 
politician at that) into a god. 

I feel that real information is neces- 
sary at this time to assess this person and 
what he did to the U.S. Considering his 
production of one of the worst wars we 
have been in and his subsequent elimi- 
nation of personal freedoms, a realistic 
discussion is necessary. My distaste for 
Lincoln began at birth, as I am in the 
South, but more realistically started on 
listening to a series of tapes on his politi- 
cal speeches. I found that it was impos- 
sible to do so with my son around, as he 
sounded just like David Duke. Your au- 
thor makes much of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and Lincoln’s desire to free 
slaves. But he never attempted to free a 
single slave in the U.S., as the proclamation 
only applied to the Confederacy. In fact, the 
original 13th Amendment would have ensured 
slavery to this day, as 1am sure you know. And 
this was endorsed by Lincoln. He took cases 
as a lawyer to return runaway slaves. The au- 
thor of the letter that was critical [of Holzer’s 
article, Antony Lombardi, in “Knapsack,” 
NeS, Vol. 8, No. 6] brought up a valid point. 
Lincoln was against slavery, yet favored his 
friends who hired people at a substandard 
wage and kept them in a virtual world of con- 
finement (both adult and child). 

Lincoln’s atrocities not only include treat- 
ment of the Indians (which has never been 
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well covered) but also the type of war waged 
against his own citizens, both in the U.S. and 
the South (remember thirty to forty percent 
were pro-Union), which was as bad as Hitler 
and Stalin. Note that the Minnesota affair with 
the Sioux was lessened not by Lincoln’s kind- 
ness but by international intervention. 

A look at Lincoln’s government shows one 
that was totally, completely corrupt. This has 
never been looked at as we would with other 
historical figures. Instead, Lincoln supporters 
only say it was not apparent that he benefited 
personally so he could not have been involved. 
I could make the same argument for Huey 
Long. 

In short, to understand other monsters like 
Hitler, we must understand our own. To turn 
back the clock and regain our freedom, we 
must understand that it was lost, and how. A 
critical look at Lincoln is thus mandatory. 

—David Caskey, MD 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
HAROLD HOLZER RESPONDS: 

Is there no end to the biliousness—and as- 
tonishingly wild imaginations—of the intrac- 
table Lincoln haters? It makes me heartsick to 
be asked to write yet another reply to such a 
screed, this one truly going beyond the pale by 
comparing Abraham Lincoln to David Duke, 
Hitler, and Stalin! Can such diatribes really be 
taken seriously? Is it really responsible, or nec- 
essary, for a serious magazine to publish them? 
Finally, does it make sense for me to keep an- 
swering them? Perhaps one last time. 

But I confess that I’ve run out of scholarly 
arguments and impassioned rhetoric in the 
face of such historical misinterpretation and 
unalloyed hatred. To paraphrase Lincoln, 
David Caskey’s world will little note nor long 
remember what I say here...but in the interest 
only of claiming equal space for reason and 
sanity, I will offer apologies to all readers who 
thought my article—and my recent reply— 
“horrible,” and concede that the piece was per- 
haps more impassioned, more opinionated, 
than my usual contributions. This is probably 
because it was adapted from a speech I gave 
for the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties at Ford’s Theatre in Washington—the place 
where Dr. Caskey and his ilk doubtless wish 
Lincoln had visited more often before April 14, 
1865. As for its arguments, however, I retract 
not a word, and reject as unanswerable Dr. 
Caskey’s latest variation on the “Lincoln killed 
America” theme. It is not “beneath me” to re- 
spond, as he fumes; I just don’t think it makes 
sense to keep imposing reality checks on these 
wild (and growing wilder) allegations. 

There is, of course, plenty of room to ar- 
gue and discuss whether Lincoln overstepped 
his constitutional authority during wartime; 
how he expected to reconstruct the Union; how 
his own early racism blossomed into growing 
tolerance; how limited—and how effective— 
was his Emancipation Proclamation, to name 
a few controversial points we historians debate 


all the time. But letters like Dr. Caskey’s do not 
invite rational debate; they spew vile conspiracy 
theories and monstrous character assassina- 
tion. Thank goodness they remain on the fringe 
of the ongoing historical scrutiny of this, and 
all, historical figures. 

In the end, I feel almost presumptuous 
defending a man who has been praised by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Walt Whitman, 
Frederick Douglass and Martin Luther King, 
and by all of his own White House successors, 
from the nineteenth through the twenty-first 
centuries. I have heard with my own ears—and 
discussed face to face—the great appreciation 
and reverence Presidents George H. W. Bush, 
Bill Clinton, and George W. Bush hold for 
Abraham Lincoln. He has inspired them—and 
motivated them—to be as great as they can be 
for the country Lincoln saved, and the Consti- 
tution Lincoln purified of racism and exclu- 
sion. One can question the results of their 
presidencies, but not the undeniable non-par- 
tisan appeal of Lincoln’s heroic presidency. 
Democrats and Republicans alike revere him. 

To put it another way, Lincoln’s gift keeps 
giving—setting an ideal for everyone who 
walks in his giant shoes, everyone awed by his 
writing, everyone moved by his personal sac- 
rifice, and everyone blessed by his extraordi- 
nary contributions. Did Lincoln make “us” lose 
freedom? Only the freedom to enslave, subju- 
gate, and destroy the Union. Not a bad legacy, 
to say the least. Not the last word, to be sure, 
but hopefully, the last I'll be called on to offer 
here and now. Hopefully, there are other writ- 
ers out there who might express their own 
views, too. I'll be watching this space. 


+ * * 


In his lengthy anti-Lincoln diatribe (in 
“Crossfire,” NeéS, Vol. 8, No. 6), Anthony 
Lomabardi makes the claim that in 1866 Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman called a Navaho In- 
dian reservation he visited a “concentration 
camp.” Apart from the fact that conditions on 
an Indian reservation in 1866 are irrelevant in 
judging the character of Abraham Lincoln, 
such a statememt by Sherman would have been 
prescient indeed. The term “concentration 
camp” was not coined until the Boer War, long 
after Sherman was dead and buried. 

However, I guess when someone’s neo- 
Confederate agenda calls for comparing 
Abraham Lincoln to the Nazis, facts do not 
matter! 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


FREEDOM’S OTHER ARMY 

After reading Steven H. Newton’s fascinat- 
ing article on resistance among blacks in the 
South [“African Americans Resist the Confed- 
eracy: Two Variations on a Theme,” Nes, Vol. 
8, No. 6], I am left with a faint unease. What- 
ever the merit of “emergence” as a new and 
possibly worthwhile (continued on page 89) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. He was George B. McClellan’s vice presi- 
dential candidate in 1864. 


Library of Congress 


. This was the first major battle in which 
the United States Colored Troops took 
part. 

. This famous American poet served as a 
volunteer nurse in Washington D.C. dur- 
ing the war. 

. Name the only two men of Confederate 
president Jefferson Davis’ cabinet to serve 
during the entire war. 

. This city, the South’s fifth largest, was 
captured by Union forces in June 1862. 

. This officer was Confederate general 
John B. Hood’s chief of artillery from 
September 1864 to February 1865. 


TEASER: After resigning his commission, 
this former Union general was appointed 
by Abraham Lincoln to be the U. S. repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 88. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to (note new Ne&S 
mailing address): 

NORTH & SOUTH 

31718 Old Ranch Park Lane 

Auberry, CA 93602. 


The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the NeS hat will win a free book 
prize. 
WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 8, #5, was 
“This man was the Confederacy’s second 
secretary of the treasury.” The answer is 
George Trenholm (June 15, 1864, to April 
27, 1865). 

As usual, we received a number of cor- 
rect responses. The name pulled from the 
North & South hat was that of Paul Tho- 
mas of Lexington, Kentucky. Paul receives 
a copy of James McPherson’s Antietam as 
his book prize. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> Family tradition has it that on July 1, 
1863, a portrait of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel David R.E. Winn fell from a wall 
in his house in Americus, Georgia, the 
face torn upon hitting a chair post, 
while at the same time, some hun- 
dreds of miles to the north, Winn 
himself was shot in the face at the 
head of the 4th Georgia at Gettysburg. 

> By war’s end one dollar in gold was 
worth about $1.50 in Union green- 
backs, and easily about $60 in Con- 
federate currency. 

> On the eve of the war, the uniform of 
the Pioneer Rifles, a militia company 
from Rochester, New York, consisted 
of “a tall beaver hat, a green, swallow- 
tail coat with large cuffs and a high 
collar, and white pants.” 

> Commanding in Alaska in 1870, 
Brigadier General John C. Tidball, a 
distinguished horse artilleryman, was 
informed by the War Department that 
his accounts from the Civil War were 
short one axe shaft; dire consequences 
were threatened if he did not pony up 
sixteen cents. 

> Resting on Mary Chestnut’s verandah 
in Columbia, South Carolina, on Oc- 
tober 11, 1864, Jefferson Davis was ac- 
costed by a troupe of small boys, who 
began shouting, “There’s a man on 
Mrs. Chestnut’s porch who looks just 
like Jeff Davis on a postage stamp.” 
They made such a fuss that the presi- 
dent shortly went inside. 

> Before the war, virtually all federal 
revenues were derived from customs 
duties, and seventy percent of those 
were collected in the port of New 
York. 

> In 1839 Benjamin Butler, then a ris- 

ing politician, joined the “Lowell City 

Guard” of Massachusetts, in which he 

served as an enlisted man for three 

years. 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


> Incensed by the depredations com- 
mitted by Confederate troops during 
Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, on 
June 16, 1863, a group of irate citi- 
zens in Greencastle ambushed at gun 
point some rebel wagons loaded with 
“loot” and thereby liberated thirty to 
forty African-American women and 
children who were being carried off 
into slavery in Virginia. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Some Unsung Casualties 
of the War 

It is well known that on September 
17, 1862, Union and Confederate forces 
fought it out along Antietam Creek in 
western Maryland, one result of which 
was that some 5,000 troops were killed, 
both sides combined. But they weren't 
the only Americans to die violently that 
day. While Antietam was the bloodiest 
event of that late-summer day in 1862— 
and indeed in all of American history— 
the second bloodiest occurred about 185 
miles to the northwest, in the Lawrence- 
ville district of Pittsburgh. 

Lawrenceville was the site of the 
Union’s Allegheny Arsenal, a major mu- 
nitions factory that employed 186 civil- 
ians, 156 of whom were women and girls, 
who worked at making .54 and .71 cali- 
ber musket cartridges and filling 10- 
pounder and 12-pounder cannon shells. 

September 17 was payday at the ar- 
senal, and the workers reported to the 
paymaster in teams throughout the day. 
At about 2:00 p.m. the workers from 
Room 14 lined up to draw their wages, a 
simple diversion from their daily routine 
that ultimately would save their lives. Just 
then an explosion tore through Build- 
ing 1, the main arsenal structure. Some 
workers fled, while others, including the 
plant supervisor, Alexander McBride, 
rushed toward Building 1 even before the 
debris had settled. A second explosion 
soon followed, followed by a third, dev- 
astating still more of the arsenal, includ- 
ing Building 2. Altogether seventy-eight 
were known to have been killed, many 
of them burned or mangled beyond rec- 
ognition; the actual death toll may well 
have been higher, as records were incom- 
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plete and some bodies likely were not re- 
covered. Of the recovered dead, seventy- 
two were women and teenage girls, and 
six men and boys. Among those killed 
was Katie McBride, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the superintendent, who 
himself was injured by the second blast. 
Many of the victims were similarly re- 
lated. Several mothers and fathers died 
with their daughters, and some sisters 
died together as well. 

The victims of the explosion were 
buried nearby, mostly in Allegheny Cem- 
etery, where their grave is marked by a 
monument that was erected in 1928 
(which replaced an older marker). It 
bears the following inscription: 
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“I have served my country, under the flag of the Union, for more than fifty years, 
and so long as God permits me to live, I will defend that flag with my sword, 


even if my native State assails it!” —Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, 
upon being asked to become commander of Virginia’s military forces in April 1861. 


Tread softly, this is consecrated 
dust, forty-five pure patriotic vic- 
tims lie here. A sacrifice to free- 
dom and civil liberty, a horrid 
memento of a most wicked rebel- 
lion. Patriots! these are patriots’ 
graves, friends of humble, honest 
toil, these were your peers. Fervent 
affection kindled these hearts, 
honest industry employed these 
hands, widows’ and orphans tears 
have watered the ground. Female 
beauty and manhood’s vigor com- 
mingle here. Identified by man, 
known by Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life, to be made 
known and loved again when the 
morning cometh. 

The blast at the Allegheny Arsenal 
was the worst industrial accident of 
the Civil War, but it was only one of 
several such explosions that occurred 
during the conflict. Among the oth- 
ers, the worst were: 

¢ November 5, 1862: the Mississippi 

Arsenal, Jackson, Mississippi—at 

least fifty killed, and an unknown 

number injured. 
¢ March 13, 1863: the Confederate 
States Laboratory, Brown's Island, in 


Left: Women labor in a Northern 
ammunition factory. 

Below: An 1865 view of Richmond's 
burned arsenal and the Confederate 
States Laboratory. 
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the James River at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—about fifty dead, including 
several girls under fourteen, and 
about twenty-five injured. 

© June 17, 1864: the United States Ar- 
senal, Washington, D.C.—at least 
twenty-one dead and many injured. 


There were a number of reasons for 
the high proportion of women and girls 
among munitions workers during the 
Civil War, both North and South. Most 
basic was the phenomenon of women 
moving into traditionally male positions 
during wartime, when large numbers of 
men are withdrawn from the job market 
to serve in the military. But there was also 
another reason. Before the advent of me- 
tallic casings, musket cartridges consisted 
of folded paper cylinders, about two 
inches in length, that enclosed the ball 
and powder. These were made by hand, 
and women and girls, who usually pos- 
sessed smaller hands and greater dexter- 
ity than men, were preferred as workers. 

Naturally, the work of a cartridge 
maker was dangerous. After the paper 
cartridges were folded, they had to be 
filled with powder and ball, and then 
closed by further folding. Sometimes 
they were secured with a light string 
(another task at which women were usu- 
ally better than men). Other times they 
were fastened by being dipped into a pan 
of melted wax, a process that also pro- 
vided some waterproofing. Of course, 
the wax to be used was kept liquid by a 
lamp or candle, which meant that there 
was an open flame in proximity to all 
that gunpowder. Although it was never 
proven, a wax burner was suspected of 
being the cause of the Mississippi Arse- 
nal explosion. 

As for the Allegheny Arsenal explo- 
sion, several weeks after the disaster, a 
coroner’s jury concluded that it was the 
result of negligence by Colonel John 
Symington, commander of the arsenal, 
and his subordinates. The process of 
making ammunition resulted in a good 
deal of powder spilling onto the floors 
and into the road outside the arsenal. Al- 
though young boys had been hired to 
sweep the premises and the roadway 
carefully, with instructions to recycle any 


usable powder and safely discard any that 
was spoiled (i.e., mixed with soil or horse 
droppings), supervision of their work 
had been careless, and particles of gun- 
powder had accumulated in the cracks 
between the stones and roadway outside 
the laboratory. An errant spark, possi- 
bly supplied by a horseshoe, or perhaps 
from the pick axe wielded by one of the 
men who were working on the paving 
that day, was most likely the culprit; sev- 
eral witnesses reported seeing flames rac- 
ing across the ground toward a wagon 
loaded with powder, which ignited and 
blew up Building 1, in turn setting off 
the secondary explosions that spread the 
destruction to the arsenal’s other prin- 
cipal structure. Despite this evidence, a 
later board of inquiry exonerated 
Symington and ruled that the cause of 
the explosion could not be determined. 

The Brown's Island incident appears 
to have occurred when a worker, one 
Mary Ryan, tried to free a friction primer 
that had become stuck in a board by 
banging another board against it; the re- 
sulting explosion blew her clear of the 
main blast, and she lived long enough to 
describe what she had done, testimony 
that was corroborated by other victims. 
Supervision at this installation appears 
to have been particularly careless. In 
some rooms women making new car- 
tridges were working side-by-side with 
others who were breaking up old or 
damaged cartridges and friction prim- 
ers so as to recover the explosives for re- 
processing. Even by the standards of the 
Civil War years, this was improper pro- 
cedure. 

The total number of workers killed 
in war-related industrial accidents dur- 
ing these years will never be known. But 
certainly the casualties among munitions 
workers were easily over two hundred, 
most of whom were women and girls. 


“1 Beg You to Remember This....” 

In preparing for what would be- 
come the Overland Campaign in the 
spring of 1864, U.S. Grant decided to 
strengthen the Army of the Potomac and 
the Army of the James by stripping the 
defenses of Washington, Baltimore, and 
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other posts of their garrisons. In many 
cases the troops in question had been 
under arms for two years. These men 
were well trained and as seasoned as 
troops could be who had actually never 
engaged in combat. Replacing them in 
the defenses of Washington and other 
places were a combination of state mili- 
tia units called out for ninety days and a 
number of new, short-service volunteer 
units, mostly four months’ men. 

The 166th Ohio Infantry was typi- 
cal of the many short-service regiments 
raised for the campaign. It was organized 
at Camp Cleveland, Ohio, and mustered 
into federal service on May 13, 1864, de- 
parting two days later for Washington, 
where it was attached to the XXII Corps 
and performed garrison duty at a variety 
of forts. Although credited with service 
during Lieutenant General Jubal Early’s 
raid on Washington on July 11-12, the 
regiment does not seem ever to have en- 
gaged Confederate troops. When it mus- 
tered out, on September 9, 1864, the 
166th Ohio had lost thirty-nine enlisted 
men to disease. Given its record, one 
could say that the regiment had not per- 
formed any important service. But that’s 
not the way Abraham Lincoln looked at 
it. 

On August 22, 1864, the president 
addressed the regiment, one of several to 
which he offered his thanks at the time: 

I suppose you are going home to 

see your families and friends. For 

the service you have done in this 
great struggle in which we are en- 
gaged I present you sincere thanks 
for myself and the country. I al- 

most always feel inclined, when I 

happen to say anything to soldiers, 

to impress upon them in a few 


enjoyed, an open field and a fair 
chance for your industry, enter- 
prise and intelligence; that you 
may all have equal privileges in the 
race of life, with all its desirable 
human aspirations. It is for this 
the struggle should be maintained, 
that we may not lose our birth- 
right—not only for one, but for 
two or three years. The nation is 
worth fighting for, to secure such 
an inestimable jewel. 


PROFILE 
Scientific American and the 
American Civil War 

America’s oldest continuously pub- 
lished magazine, Scientific American, has 
delivered opinion and news about devel- 
opments in science and technology for 
160 years. Founded as a weekly broad- 
sheet in 1845 by Rufus Porter, the maga- 
zine attracted the attention of inventors 
and scientists, both famous (as a boy, 
Thomas Edison walked three miles each 
week to get his copy) and obscure, and 
now boasts more than a million readers 
around the globe. During the Civil War 
Scientific American played an important 
role, fostering and reporting on innova- 
tions that impacted the war on land and 
sea. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
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Born in 1792 in Boxford, Massachu- 
setts, Rufus Porter was described by one 
biographer as a “Yankee da Vinci” with a 
“grasshopperish interest.” After minimal 
formal schooling, Porter was by turns an 
apprentice shoemaker, itinerant musician 
and painter, schoolmaster, and prolific 
inventor (he sold his idea for a revolving 
rifle to Samuel Colt for $100). In the 
1840s Porter’s interests turned to jour- 
nalism, and he published his first issue 
of Scientific American on August 28, 1845, 
as a four-page weekly with the subtitle 
“The Advocate of Industry and Journal 
of Mechanical and Other Improve- 
ments.” For two dollars a year, Porter de- 
livered news of inventions (usually his 
own), essays on moral subjects, and even 
some music and poetry. 

True to his restless personality, Por- 
ter became bored with the enterprise and 
sold the paper less than a year later to 
Alfred Ely Beach and Orson Desaix 
Munn. Munn was born in 1824 in 
Monson, Massachusetts, and attended 
school at the Monson Academy. He was 
managing a general store when Beach, a 
friend and Monson classmate, persuaded 
him to join in purchasing Scientific 
American from Porter for $800 (a fire had 
forced Porter to move his printing op- 
erations to the offices of the New York 

Sun—owned by Beach’s father). The 

men established the firm of Munn 

& Co. and secured an office in New 

York City. Porter stayed on as editor 

for nearly a year, while he taught 

Munn the intricacies of publishing. 

By 1853, under Munn’s direction— 

Beach remained a silent partner un- 

til the 1870s —the onetime four- 
page broadsheet with 
only a few hundred 
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The Latest Civil War Books from Morningside 


All printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made 
in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service, 
UPS, FedEx. Ground(RPS), or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. 


not found elsewhere. Introduction by Maury Klein. General Alexander was Chief of Artillery of Longstreet’ 


MILITARY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CIVIL WAR - VOL. IV (Dornbusch)—compiled and revised by Silas Felton. 1063 pp., revised with books missed in Vols. 1, II, 
and III, regimental publications, personal narratives, bi hies, campaigns and battles, northem and southern. 9,700 entries. (Old Volume 4 was 424 pages). Status: 4 years in the 
making, compiled and indexed. ee ae Nee aces pe Toe ne ae acon eens eek = a vade mecum - = OR an Span ROSE SE coe? 
unless the Dornbusch volumes are consulted. . $75.00 - $6.00 to ship 


MEMOIRS, THE CIVIL WAR REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL M. JEFF THOMPSON-310 p: pages, index, maps, paperback only ... $22.50 


SHILOH: BLOODY Sera ined — New York: William Morrow & ecules Inc., 1975. Ilus., notes, bibliog., index. This book, completely revised by Wiley 
Sword, now has 562 pages .. ....Paperback ~ $22.50, Hardcover - $45.00 


WAR TALKS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS-by George 5 Ss. Bernard. 1 The Sannaglaapakn. 337 pages, paperback only...... opaoheaiaibeos eee «$30.00 \ 
HISTORY OF THE BUCKTAILS: KANES RIFLE pereacsuctrtia 4: Thomson and Rauch, 466 pes § acid-free pepe hardcover in real cloth, muster roll, I painted i 
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HOOD’S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN-by Th Thomas Robson Hay, 272 pages, pees apa fay. $05.00 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN-November 30, 1864-by Jacob Cox, indexed, maps, 351 pages, sapabake he. ose 25.00 \ 
SHERMAN AT WAR-Sherman’s letters home, edited by Joseph Ewing, paperback only..... mere «$20.00 


HANCOCK'S DIARY: OR, A HISTORY OF THE 2ND TENNESSEE echaihininss CS.A.-With sketches of the First and Seventh Battalions. = Reprint of of the — 
1887 edition, 667 pp., new index, cloth/hardcover reenable «055.00 


THE BERMUDA HUNDRED CAMPAIGN-by Hi Herbert Schiller, 376 pages, ania =a $25.00 
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Steven H. Newton, Keith Poulter, Gerald J. Prokopowicz, John Y. Simon, 


Craig L. Symonds, and Steven E. Woodworth 


THE TEN GREATEST 
SUCCESSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ED.: In our January 2005 issue (Vol. 8, 
No. 1) we ran an article in which a panel 
of historians discussed the greatest blun- 
ders (and blunderers) of the Civil War. 
The following piece is offered as a coun- 
terpart. In hopes of encouraging a vari- 
ety of answers, participants were given no 
restrictions as to how to define a “suc- 
cess,” and were able to choose any war- 
time event or decision—military, politi- 
cal, diplomatic, administrative, financial, 
or other—that they deemed worthy of 
inclusion. We asked only that they ex- 
plained their decision-making process for 
all to see. 

Taking part are: Steven H. Newton, 
professor of history at Delaware State 
University and author of Lost for the 
Cause: The Confederate Army in 1864; 
Keith Poulter, North & South publisher 
and founder; Gerald J. Prokopowicz, as- 
sistant professor of history at East Caro- 
lina University and author of All For The 
Regiment: The Army of the Ohio, 1861- 
1862; John Y. Simon, executive director 
of the Ulysses S. Grant Association and 
editor of the Grant papers; Craig L. 
Symonds, chief historian of the USS 
Monitor Center at The Mariners’ Mu- 
seum and author of Decision at Sea: Five 
Naval Battles that Shaped American His- 
tory (Oxford, 2005); and Steven E. Wood- 
worth, associate professor of history at 
Texas Christian University and author of 
Nothing But Victory: The Army of the Ten- 
nessee, 1861-1865 (Knopf, 2005). 


* * * 


Craig Symonds: By implication, at least, 
choosing the greatest successes in any war 
implies a focus on military events. Ac- 
cordingly, the following list is dominated 
by battles and campaigns. Nevertheless, 
the greatest successes of the war were 
those that brought long-term political 
and cultural change. 

1. By far, the greatest triumph was 
the re-election of Abraham Lincoln in 


Black Union soldiers mustered out at Little Rock, Arkansas, at war's end. Abraham Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation had “opened up a significant manpower pool for the North,” 
by allowing for the enlistment of African Americans. 


November 1864. The outcome was criti- 
cal to the Union cause, but the election 
was a success regardless of the outcome 
simply because it took place. Holding a 
national election in the midst of a civil 
war proved the resilience of American 
democracy, and answered the question 
Lincoln had posed at Gettysburg: whether 
“any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated can long endure.” Indeed, Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg on this subject 
might well be considered one of the war’s 
greatest successes in its own right. 
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2. Emancipation was the most im- 
portant consequence of the Civil War, and 
it succeeded because of Lincoln’s cautious 
and pragmatic approach: (1) waiting un- 
til Union troops had secured a victory; 
(2) issuing a preliminary declaration; and 
(3) casting the final announcement as a 
war measure rather than an unconstitu- 
tional usurpation. Of course emancipa- 
tion was also the greatest disappointment 
of the war, since real freedom for black 
Americans had to wait more than a cen- 
tury before being realized. 


3. The March to the Sea: Often cited 
as the campaign that inaugurated “total 
war,” William T. Sherman’s march from 
Atlanta to Savannah, and then north 
through the Carolinas, was a military and 
logistical triumph of the first order. As 
his Confederate opponent acknowl- 
edged, Sherman’s march through the 
heart of the Confederacy proved that no 
such army had existed since the days of 
Caesar’s legions. 


a 


4. Jackson’s Valley Campaign: The 
exploits of Jackson’s “foot cavalry” in the 
Shenandoah Valley in the spring of 1862 
remain today one of the best examples 
in all military history of effective strate- 
gic leverage gained from mobility and 
surprise. Stonewall’s several victories 
there were not only tactical successes 
(with one exception) but also, and more 
importantly, they constituted a strategic 
success by occupying a vastly superior 
enemy force. 

5. Chancellorsville: Lee’s famous 
willingness to take risks, born out of a 
pragmatic recognition that his was the 
numerically inferior force, was occasion- 


ally costly to the Confederacy, but his au- 
dacity often paid great dividends. This 
was nowhere more evident than in his 
brilliant victory at Chancellorsville in 
May 1863, when he divided his army no 
less than three times to win an improb- 
able, though costly, victory. 

6. Joint Operations on the western 
rivers: Joint operations were extraordi- 
narily difficult to execute in the nine- 
teenth century when army-navy relations 
were far more competitive than coopera- 
tive. Nevertheless, the Union conquest of 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers was in large part a product 
of the ability of army and navy com- 
manders to get along. This was particu- 
larly evident at Island Number 10 and at 
Vicksburg, where navy officers took their 
careers in their hands to run past Con- 
federate batteries in order to transfer 
Union soldiers to more advantageous po- 
sitions. 

7. New Orleans: At least one author 


has argued that the day David Glasgow | 
Farragut ran past the river forts below | 
New Orleans and captured the crescent | 


city was “The Day the War was Lost.” If 
that is an exaggeration, it nevertheless 
points out the importance of capturing 
the South’s only genuine city at an aston- 
ishingly modest cost to the victors. 

8. USS Monitor. The CSS Hunley may 
have been more innovative than the USS 
Monitor, but the Monitor had a greater 
impact on the course of the naval war. 
This was mainly because the Union could, 
and did, produce large numbers of moni- 
tors whereas the Hunley, despite its suc- 
cess, remained one-of-a-kind. 

9. CSS Alabama: The South’s great- 
est naval success in the war was not 
Hunley, but the CSS Alabama and her sis- 
ter ships, which ravaged Union commerce 
so efficiently that they had an impact on 
the war out of all proportion to either 
their numbers or their cost. Indeed, the 
story of the Confederate raiders marked 
a success not only of Confederate guerre 
de course warfare, but of the diplomatic 
skill of Confederate naval agent James 
Bulloch, who arranged for the ships in the 
first place and managed to fend off the 
protests of his Union counterparts long 
enough to get the ships to sea. 

10. Missionary Ridge: As improbable 
in its way as Lee’s triumph at Chancel- 
lorsville, this Union victory near Chatta- 
nooga was due less to the daring of the 


commanders than the determination and 
common sense of the rank and file. Sent 
to occupy the rifle pits at the base of Mis- 
sionary Ridge as a diversion in support 
of Sherman’s attack against Tunnel Hill, 
the men saw instinctively that this was 
not a good position. Subordinate offic- 
ers took the bit in their teeth and led their 
men up Missionary Ridge to break the 
Confederate main line and send Braxton 
Bragg’s army in headlong retreat. 


Steven Newton: In many ways this is a 
more amorphous topic than those of the 
previous “top ten” lists. On the scale of 
an entire war, what constitutes “success”? 
I looked for major decisions and pro- 
cesses that had an impact on the war asa 
whole, which paradoxically could be very 
large things or the decision to appoint a 
single man to a certain position of re- 
sponsibility. Not unrealistically, there are 
more Union successes on my list than 
Confederate successes, which seems rea- 
sonable given the war’s outcome. Despite 
the fact that the editor relieved us of any 
requirement to create this list in rank 
order, I have done so, because it seemed 
somehow craven to side-step the final 
value judgment implied in the process. 

1. The Emancipation Proclamation 
effectively changed the tenor and char- 
acter of the war, tilting too many scales 
toward the Union for the Confederacy to 
overcome. Before Abraham Lincoln is- 
sued the proclamation, it had been a war 
inflamed by slavery; after, it increasingly 
became a war against slavery. 

2. The Union blockade, sieve-like 
though it was at times and places, none- 
theless contributed mightily to the 
Confederacy’s economic strangulation. 
Its success must be measured not only in 
the prizes taken, but also in terms of voy- 
ages never even attempted, as well as a 
constant reminder on the international 
stage of the rebellion’s ultimate impo- 
tence. 

3. Robert E. Lee’s selection to com- 
mand the Army of Northern Virginia 
represents the most successful single de- 
cision made by Jefferson Davis (or any- 
one else in the Confederacy) during the 
war. As Richard McMurry has observed, 
the rebels either had to win quickly or 
wage a protracted war over many years. 
Though ultimately unable to do either, 
Lee gave the South its best chance for in- 
dependence. 
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4, Maybe I’m cheating, but the con- 
tinued occurrence of wartime elections 
in both the Union and Confederacy (es- 
pecially the 1864 federal presidential and 
North Carolina gubernatorial elections) 
proved that neither belligerent was will- 
ing to sacrifice the concept of represen- 
tative democracy (no matter how far they 
might bend it), even during a major war. 


To me this is an American success rather | 


than a Union or Confederate success. 

5, The gradual broadening of Union 
military objectives to include Southern 
economic targets materially hastened the 
demise of the Confederacy, though in 
both a human and political sense this 
process represented tragedy rather than 
success. 

6. Confederate manpower and eco- 
nomic mobilization proved successful 
enough to place the onus for victory or 
defeat squarely on the shoulders of the 
generals and their armies. 

7. Union diplomacy, though at times 
overbearing, at times incompetent, and 


Library of Congress 


| always opportunistic, managed through- 

out the war to keep the bar for foreign 

intervention so high (essentially the de- 
| struction of a major Union army or the 
fall of Washington) as to be unattainable 
for the rebels. Federal diplomats also 
played an often ignored but major role 
in thwarting multiple Confederate at- 
tempts to construct a seagoing fleet 
abroad. 

8. The last item having been stipu- 
lated, the Confederate effort to create a 
navy—virtually from the waterline—ca- 
pable to defending its ports, challenging 
the blockade, and destroying Union com- 
merce deserves to be considered a major 
strategic success. 

9. The effective Union efforts to se- 
cure the border states by fair means or 
foul deprived the rebels of a defensible 
frontier, large reserves of manpower, and 
| major economic resources. Had Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and/or Maryland se- 
ceded when Virginia and that tier of “Up- 
per South” states did so, the difficulty of 
putting down the rebellion would have 
increased exponentially. 

10. Moving the Confederate capital 
from Montgomery, Alabama, to Rich- 
| mond, Virginia, has often been criticized, 
| butit was the right strategic decision. Not 
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only did the transfer solidify Virginia’s 
allegiance to the Confederacy (critical!), 
but for the next four years it also focused 
far too much Union attention and too 
many Federal resources into the one the- 
ater of war in which the rebels could 
materially offset them. Absent Richmond 
as Confederate capital, the main Union 
concentration of effort in the West would 
probably have overwhelmed the rebels in 
two years or less. 


Gerald Prokopowicz: What are the ten 
greatest successes of the Civil War? The 


| question requires immediate acknowl- 


edgment of the fact that the war cost over 
600,000 lives, and almost anything that 
we might term “successful” about it has 
to be viewed within that context. Mili- 
tary successes, in particular, are not the 
kind that most of us would care to expe- 
rience. As Wellington observed, “nothing 
except a battle lost can be half as melan- 
choly as a battle won.” 

With that caveat, I have chosen ten 
events that represented success in the 
sense that (1) they brought about the re- 
sults desired by the people responsible for 
them; and (2) these results (in all but one 
case) significantly affected the course of 
the war or its aftermath. 


Left: Lieutenant General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson. “The exploits of Jackson’s ‘foot cavalry’ [below] in the 
Shenandoah Valley in the spring of 1862 remain today one of the best examples in all military history of 
effective strategic leverage gained from mobility and surprise” 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


1. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. (Category: All around winner.) 
Asa military decree, it opened up a sig- 
nificant manpower pool for the North; 
as a foreign relations gesture, it ended 
any realistic hope of foreign recognition 
for the Confederacy; as a domestic po- 
litical stroke, it harnessed the growing 
willingness of Northerners to do what 
was necessary to win; and as a moral act, 
even with all its limitations, it was still 
(as Lincoln said to Francis Carpenter in 
1865) “the central act of my administra- 
tion, and the great act of the nineteenth 
century.” 


Library of Congress 


Frank & Marie T. Wood Print Collection 


es 


2. Robert E. Lee’s farewell to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. (Category: 
Most successful public statement.) At 
Appomattox Lee told his men that they 
had done all they could, and should now 


go home. Had Lee instead chosen to obey 


Jefferson Davis’ call for continued resis- 
tance, he might have set a course for de- 
cades of guerilla warfare that would have 
made reunion all but impossible. 

Runner-up: Lincoln’s Second Inau- 
gural Address, which had more long term 
significance but less immediate practical 
impact. 

3. Relief mission to Fort Sumter 
(Category: Political act with military re- 
sults.) By sending non-military supplies 
to the besieged garrison in April 1861, 


| Lincoln created a situation that left Jef- 


| which he chose by far the worse in start- 
ing the war. The results brought a divided 
North together overnight. 
| 4. Acts of the 37th Congress (Cat- 
egory: Political acts with political results.) 
Among others, the Homestead Act 
| opened the West, the Pacific Railroad Act 
_ led to the first transcontinental railroad, 
| and the Morrill Land Grant Act spread 
institutions of higher education across 
the country. Together they transformed 
the nation. 

5. Legal Tender Act (Category: Eco- 
nomic success.) A successful combination 
of taxation, borrowing, and printing pa- 
per money put the Northern war effort 
| ona sound economic footing, something 
| the Confederacy never achieved. 


6. Jackson’s Valley Campaign (Cat- 
egory: Military act with political results.) 
Stonewall bamboozled Lincoln and his 
generals into taking their eyes (and rein- 
forcements) away from Richmond, per- 
haps saving the Confederate capital and 
keeping the war from ending in 1862. 

7. Jackson and Lee at Chancellors- 
ville (Category: Success in battle.) Their 
masterful tactics did not destroy the 
Army of the Potomac, but they did save 
the Army of Northern Virginia from a 
tight spot. More important, they created 
a legend of superiority that sustained the 
army’s morale for two more years, and 
that lives on today. 

8. Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign 
(Category: Successful campaign.) Al- 
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ferson Davis with two poor options, of 


though some scholars have challenged the 
significance of Vicksburg’s fall, there is no 
| question that Grant achieved his goal. 
The campaign demonstrates his dogged- 
ness, imperturbability, and imagination. 

First runner up: Grant’s Henry and 
| Donelson campaign. A close second, 
based on Grant’s use of combined arms 
and the campaign’s significant strategic 
| results. 

Second runner up: William S. 
Rosecrans’ Tullahoma Campaign. He 
captured half of Tennessee without a 
battle, but history (like the War Depart- 
| ment) has chosen to “overlook so great 
an event because it is not written in let- 
ters of blood,’ just as Rosy feared. 

9. Sherman’s March to the Sea (Cat- 
egory: Successful strategic movement.) 
' While the armies in the East fought over 


Left: Major General William T. Sherman. “Though criticized by some latter-day historians, Sherman's campaign 
in north Georgia was a masterpiece of maneuver against a highly skillful, if not particularly aggressive, 
opponent.” Below: Sherman's troops leave a burning Atlanta on November 16, 1864. 


the same ground for four years, the war 
| was decided in the West. Sherman in- 

tended to demoralize the South by dem- 

onstrating that the government could 

send its troops anywhere it wanted, and 
| he succeeded in this so completely as to 
| effectively end the war. 

10. Battle of Richmond, Kentucky 
(Category: Lopsided success in battle of 
no other great significance.) On August 

| 30, 1862, some 6,500 rebels led by 
Edmund Kirby Smith defeated a like- 
sized Union force, inflicting 4,900 casu- 
alties (including 4,000 prisoners) while 
losing fewer than a thousand men them- 
selves. 

Runner up: Missionary Ridge. If the 
war should have taught one tactical les- 
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son, it was not to attack uphill and head 
on against an entrenched enemy. Unex- 
pectedly, the Army of the Cumberland 
not only succeeded in doing so at Mis- 
sionary Ridge, but completely routed a 
larger Confederate force as well, almost 
capturing its much-maligned com- 
mander Braxton Bragg. 


Steven Woodworth: The first thing I 
want to say is that it is very difficult to 
identify ten events as the ten greatest 
successes of the war, as though no other 
accomplishments equaled them. In fact, 


it is so hard that I am not going to at- | 
tempt it. I will state at the outset that | 


my list is not exhaustive. Rather it con- 
sists of the ten greatest successes that 
stand out the most in my thinking on 
the war. My colleagues will no doubt list 
other events that were equally or more 
successful. 

My criteria for these successes is 
simply that they were accomplishments 
that reflected great skill, wisdom, and/ 
or fortitude, and that they contributed 
in very large ways to the advancement 
of the achiever’s cause, even if that cause 
did not ultimately prevail. In cases in 
which the opposition blundered so sig- 
nally as virtually to hand success to the 
victor, I have discounted the achieve- 
ment somewhat. Thus I have omitted 
Lee’s victory at Fredericksburg as well as 
Thomas’ at Nashville. Some will, | am 
sure, differ strenuously on these points. 
It can always be debated whether the 
opponent was a fool or was merely made 
to appear one by the victor’s brilliance. 

1. Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign, 
April-July 1863. From his daring cross- 
ing of the river, to the lightning cam- 
paign through the interior of Missis- 
sippi, to the final tenacious siege of the 
Confederate fortress, Grant’s Vicksburg 
Campaign ranks as the boldest and most 
brilliant undertaking of the war, and one 


that struck a near-fatal blow to the Con- | 


federacy. 

2. Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign, 
May-September 1864. Though criticized 
by some latter-day historians, Sherman’s 
campaign in north Georgia was a mas- 
terpiece of maneuver against a highly 
skillful, if not particularly aggressive, op- 
ponent (Joseph Johnston). Though he 
may not have accomplished all that 
hindsight imagines he could have, what 


Sherman did was nevertheless extremely | 


impressive and helped nail the coffin shut | 
| the task he undertook was difficult and 


on the Confederacy. 


3. Grant’s capture of Forts Henry | 


and Donelson, February 1862. Grant 
found little opportunity to display his op- 
erational virtuosity in the campaign for 
the forts, but he showed the initiative, 
drive, and dogged perseverance that set 
him far apart from many other Civil War 
generals nearly as clever, and in doing so 
struck a blow that crippled the Confed- 
eracy almost from the outset. 


phases, and then not a very big one. Still 


risky enough that Grant at first doubted 
he could get through Georgia, and 
Johnston, his opponent, was confident he 
could not get through the Carolina low 
country. Sherman handled the march 
with great skill, and in doing so not only 
eviscerated the Confederate war 
economy but showed that the slave- 
holders’ republic was no longer able to 
protect its territory. 


In the campaign for Forts Henry and Donelson, Ulysses S. Grant “showed the initiative, drive, and dogged 
perseverance that set him far apart from many other Civil War generals nearly as clever, and in doing so 
struck a blow that crippled the Confederacy almost from the outset.” Above: Men of the 2nd Iowa charge the 
rebel entrenchments at Fort Donelson on the afternoon of February 15, 1862. 


4. Jackson’s Valley Campaign, March- 
June 1862. The fast-moving, hard-hitting 


operations in the Shenandoah Valley dur- | 


ing the spring of 1862 were the closest 
the Confederacy came to the brilliance 
of Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign. Without 
Jackson’s achievement it is hard to see 
how Richmond’s fall could have been 
prevented that summer. Had Jackson’s 
opponent been more competent, I might 


| have rated this even higher. 


5. Sheridan’s Valley Campaign, Sep- 
tember-October 1864. This was a daz- 
zling success that I would have rated 
higher save for the weakness of the op- 
position. Still Sheridan showed fire and 
skill in using up his opponent and remov- 
ing the Shenandoah Valley as one of the 
chief props of Confederate resistance in 
Virginia. 

6. Sherman’s Georgia and Carolina 


Campaigns, November 1864-April 1865. | 


This might be a surprise, since Sherman 
did not face a major army until the latter 
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7. Lee’s Second Manassas Campaign, 
August 1862. This was an operational 
masterpiece that brought the Confed- 
eracy to the brink of foreign recognition. 

8. Farragut’s capture of New Orleans, 
May 1862. In the best aggressive tradi- 
tion of the United States Navy, Farragut 
led his fleet through its fiery passage of 
the forts to capture the largest city of the 
South. Though it may not have been, as 
some have claimed, the doom of the Con- 
federacy in a single night, the fall of New 
Orleans was another of those events that 
hamstrung the rebel cause near the be- 
ginning of the war and from which the 
Confederacy never fully recovered. 

9. Grant’s Chattanooga Campaign, 


| October-November 1863. Opening the 


Cracker Line and then engineering the 


| spectacular defeat of Bragg showed all of 


the brilliance and initiative that made 
Grant the greatest commander of the war. 

10. Lee’s victory in the Seven Days, 
June-July 1862. Though it was not the 


Library of Congress 


Cannae that Lee hoped and planned, the 
campaign nevertheless succeeded in driv- 
ing the Union army away from Rich- 
mond and securing the Confederate capi- 
tal for what turned out to be almost 
another three years. Had Lee’s opponent 
been made of sterner stuff, I would have 
rated this accomplishment higher. 


“The Emancipation Proclamation effectively 
changed the tenor and character of the war, tilting 
too many scales toward the Union for the 
Confederacy to overcome. Before Abraham 
Lincoln issued the proclamation, it had been a 
war inflamed by slavery; after, it increasingly 
became a war against slavery.’ Above: Lincoln and 
his cabinet adopt the proclamation. 


Keith Poulter: When | first put pen to 
paper for this contribution, I swiftly com- 
piled a list of twenty significant Civil War 
successes. Not wishing to omit any, I con- 
densed them down to ten by combining 
related factors. Naturally—given the out- 
come of the war—Union successes pre- 
dominate. And two refer to the continu- 
ing struggle after the bugles had fallen 
silent. 

The first Union success—both chro- 
nologically and in terms of its signifi- 
cance—was the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Shrewd and subtle, this intellectual 
giant’s every move (okay, almost every 
move!) reveals him as a major Union as- 
set. The crafting of his cabinet, the out- 
maneuvering of his opponent at Fort 
Sumter, his step-by-step approach to 
emancipation, all mark him as a master 
politician. Comparisons with the hapless 
chief executive in Richmond only paint 
Lincoln’s contribution to victory in 
bolder colors. 


My next choice is the quality of gov- 
ernment on the Union side. In a coun- 
try only partially urbanized and indus- 
trialized, managerial skills of a high order 
were cultivated to inventory resources 
and apply them to the business of war. 
Financial policies were put in place to 
provide the sinews of war without un- 


af 


duly distorting or cramping the 
economy at large. Railroads were har- 
nessed to the war effort, and a debilitat- 
ing blockade imposed upon the enemy. 
Foreign relations were so managed as to 
keep sympathy for the Confederate 
cause from escalating into active sup- 
port. New and improved weapons were 
developed and a national draft imple- 
mented. 

And evolution was not confined to 
government and industry. The Union 
army and navy too showed considerable 
development over the four years of con- 
flict. From a base of just forty-two ships 
in commission (and only twelve of them 
in American waters) at the outset, the 
U.S. Navy rose to an 1865 strength of six 
hundred and seventy-one vessels that 
dominated both fresh and salt water. The 
Union cavalry, initially ill-organized and 
with no clear mission, became by war's 
end an incomparable, virtually unstop- 
pable force, well-led and well-armed, 
equally at home on horseback and on 
foot. The Union artillery too came into 
its own, outmatching its opponents from 
Gettysburg on. Only in the infantry was 
development more spotty: as late as mid- 
1864 its tactics remained an ersatz mix- 
ture of Napoleonic and proto-modern 
field craft. 


I’m going to include one battle in my 
list: New Orleans. Of limited economic 
significance, the loss of the Confederacy’s 
second largest industrial center and gate- 
way to the Gulf was nevertheless of sym- 
bolic importance, and marked the begin- 
ning of the systematic geographical 
reduction of Secessia. 

Next, my second individual: U.S. 
Grant. The victor of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chatta- 
nooga, the Overland Campaign, Peters- 
burg, and Appomattox made a contribu- 
tion to victory second only to that of the 
inhabitant of the White House. Without 
the contribution of America’s greatest 
soldier, the outcome of the war might well 
have been different. 

Another contribution to victory was 
the employment of black soldiers and 
sailors—the figure of 198,000 being gen- 
erally accepted. The Confederate failure 
to use its colored population as a mili- 
tary resource—albeit for obvious rea- 
sons—stands in marked contrast. 

That’s six Union successes. What of 
the Confederates? Two factors rate inclu- 
sion. Robert E. Lee was the only general 
produced by the Confederacy who suc- 
cessfully commanded a major indepen- 
dent army (one other Southerner did so, 
but “Pap” Thomas remained loyal to the 
Union). Without Lee secession would 
probably have been beaten down in two 
years rather than four. Which segues 
nicely into the other Confederate success, 
the creation of a government, a nation, 
and a military force virtually from 
scratch—a political entity that main- 
tained itself against violent assault for 
four bloody years. If the hallmark of 
Union success was organization, that of 
the Confederacy was improvisation. 

Which brings me to my two post- 
Civil War successes. Or perhaps they 
should be called “successes.” In 1865 the 
U.S.A. faced a beaten but unreconstructed 
Southern white minority. Thirty years 
later much of the sectional animosity had 
faded: restoration of the Union—the 
original Union war aim—was an accom- 
plished fact. But this came at a price— 
the abandonment for the next one hun- 
dred years of the colored minority. 

The Confederate South too had its 
postwar “success.” Black codes and Jim 
Crow laws relegated its black minority to 
the bottom rungs of the social order. Thus 
the secessionists, defeated on the battle- 
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field, achieved their prime war aim—the 
preservation of the existing racial hier- 
archy. But this too came at a high price, 


economic backwardness and yet more | 


generations raised in an environment of 
institutionalized bigotry. 


John Simon: The greatest successes of the 
Civil War should perhaps be limited to 
those that had some bearing on the out- 
come of the conflict, or might have had 
bearing if they shaped the future. 

Success began with the presidential 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln. Imme- 
diately after taking office, he confronted 
the decision of whether to hold Fort 
Sumter. Steering adroitly through vari- 
ous possibilities, he emerged with a de- 
termination to permit war to begin at 
Fort Sumter—if the South chose to fire 
the first shot. The Confederates thereby 
lost support in crucial border states, 
lengthening odds against their eventual 
independence. 

Second, Lincoln’s timing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. To main- 
tain maximum loyalty through a “bor- 
der state policy,” Lincoln gave every in- 
dication to slaveholders of respect for 
constitutional guarantees for slavery 
where protected by state law. Only 
through persistence in rebellion could 
states lose sovereignty. After exhausting 
every effort to end slavery through com- 
pensation and colonization, and also 
finding support in Congress and the 
public that would sustain such a policy, 
Lincoln moved against the institution 
that he had long hated, and in a manner 
that strengthened the Union war effort. 

Emancipation included the enlist- 
ment of black troops. Earlier efforts to 
arm blacks had met Lincoln’s opposition; 
now he enthusiastically backed the or- 
ganization of a new wing to an army in 
need of enhancement. Some blacks who 
enlisted earliest encountered discrimina- 
tion in pay and promotion or demean- 
ing camp and garrison duty. Yet they pre- 
vailed, and as the war lengthened, so did 
Northern reliance on black troops. 

An estimated 100,000 white troops 
from states that had seceded fought for 
the North. While occasional Northern 
defectors could be found in Confeder- 
ate ranks, nothing like a massive infu- 
sion of troops balanced Southern 
Unionists. Taken together with former 
slaves who enlisted in the U.S. Army, the 


| South battled the South as well as the 
North. 

The South could never match 
Union success in bringing blacks to 
battle but did have important forces 
| dedicated to keeping the Federal army 

off-balance, ranging from the outright 
criminality of William C. Quantrill to the 
irregular status of John S. Mosby and the 
unpredictable tactics of such as Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. Occupying additional 
Confederate territory brought the North 
closer to victory yet increased the neces- 
sity of maintaining garrisons and other 
detachments for control. 


Ulysses S. Grant’s victory at Fort 
Donelson achieved the first major Union 
victory of the Civil War, the capture of 
some 15,000 troops, the destruction of 
the entire Confederate defense line across 
Kentucky, and the capture of a Confed- 
erate state capital (Nashville). 

The Confederate victory at Chancel- 
lorsville in May 1863 demonstrated the 
military prowess of Robert E. Lee at its 
height. Bold tactics, including dividing a 
force merely half as large as that of his 
opponent, revealed Lee’s audacity and the 
confidence that he conveyed to his 
troops. 

The western counterpart of Chan- 
cellorsville came at Chickamauga in the 
fall of the same year. Confederate forces 
| pushed from Tennessee by Major Gen- 
| eral William S. Rosecrans and apparently 

destined to retreat indefinitely after giv- 
| ing up Chattanooga without a battle, sud- 
denly turned on the North to inflict a 
| stinging blow. Much blame may be as- 
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signed to Rosecrans for inadvertently 
opening a gap in his line and then over- 


| reacting when Confederates broke 


through. On the other hand, the Army 
of Tennessee had been joined by troops 
under General James Longstreet de- 
tached from the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. The South had the advantage of 
interior lines yet rarely made use of it due 
to the poor condition of Southern rail- 


Below: Thomas Nast engraving of a black regiment 
in action. Confederates like Major General Howell 
Cobb believed that “if slaves will make good soldiers, 
our whole theory of slavery is wrong” 


roads and, to a lesser extent, an unwill- 
ingness to send troops from one depart- 
ment to another. 

Only once did Confederates chal- 
lenge Unionists for control of the seas, 
and the appearance of the Virginia 
(Merrimac) in coastal waters threatened 
even Washington with an overwhelming 
attack. The rapid development of the 
Monitor more than met the threat. 

The triumph of American diplo- 
macy as conducted by Lincoln, Secretary 
of State William H. Seward, and Minis- 
ter to Great Britain Charles Francis 
Adams insured federal triumph. At the 
outset of the Civil War, conscious that 
cotton was the chief export crop of the 
United States and of vital importance to 
European manufacturers, Confederates 
anticipated foreign support for their war 
effort and eventual independence. 
Northern diplomats frustrated such 
hopes repeatedly, and when an ill-advised 
seizure of two Confederate emissaries on 


3 
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the Trent threatened to imperil federal re- 
lations with Great Britain, Lincoln’s gov- 
ernment followed a successful policy of 
conciliation. Early in his administration, 
Lincoln had effectively urged upon 
Seward a policy of “one war at a time.” 


Library of Congress 
Denver Public Library 


New Orleans in April 1862 and of Vicks- 
burg in July 1863 were milestones in 
Union victory / Confederate defeat. 
There is a lot of agreement here even 
if we call these events by different names. 
But there is some disagreement, too, and 


Left to right: John S. Mosby, William C. Quantrill, and Nathan Bedford Forrest. “The South . . . did have 
important forces dedicated to keeping the Federal army off-balance, ranging from the outright criminality 
of William C. Quantrill to the irregular status of John $. Mosby and the unpredictable tactics of such as 


Nathan Bedford Forrest.” 


The destruction of the city of Lawrence, Kansas, and the massacre of its inhabitants by rebel guerrillas, 
August 21, 1863. “Had Lee instead chosen to obey Jefferson Davis’ call for continued resistance [after the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia], he might have set a course for decades of guerilla warfare that 
would have made reunion all but impossible.” 


Craig Symonds: Here are some things we 
all agree on—or mostly agree upon: (1) 
One great advantage of the Union was 
the strength and resilience of its govern- 
ment, starting with Lincoln himself but 
including its foreign diplomacy and its 
domestic policies; (2) The most transfor- 
mative event of the war was the emer- 
gence of emancipation as a war objective; 
(3) A great advantage of the South was 
the Lee-Jackson team, which wrought 
tactical successes in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and at Chancellorsville; (4) The 
Union team of Grant and Sherman fash- 
ioned their own brand of successful 
war—persistent, destructive, morale- 
crushing—that ushered in modern war- 
fare; (5) On the western rivers, the fall of 


in the hope of provoking a conversation, 
let me take issue with a few of my col- 
leagues. I am glad to see Steve Newton 
touting the importance of the navy in the 
war (the blockade is his #2), but it does 
surprise me that he also cites the success 
of the Confederate navy (#8) which, with 
a few exceptions, had little impact on the 
war. Stephen Mallory was an excellent 
navy secretary, but he lacked almost all 
the raw materials necessary to construct 
and maintain an effective navy. John 
Simon, too, cites the success of the 
Merrimac, but notes correctly that its 
potential was checked by the timely ar- 
rival of the USS Monitor. Far more im- 
pressive—to me—than Confederate na- 
val mobilization was the Union naval 
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expansion over four years from forty-two 
ships to 671, a fifteen-hundred-percent 
increase. 

I acknowledge the lopsided outcome 
of the Battle of Richmond, Kentucky 
(cited by Gerry Prokopowicz at # 10), but 
given its modest strategic impact, I would 
not include it on the list. Similarly, de- 
spite John Simon’s argument for Chicka- 
mauga as a Confederate success, | would 
argue that the Confederacy gained no 
meaningful strategic advantage from its 
“victory” there and that Grant’s break- 
ing the “siege” of Chattanooga made 
Chickamauga meaningless. 

Finally, Keith Poulter reminds us 
that “success” comes in many forms and 
depends on one’s perspectives. Conser- 
vatives in the postwar South no doubt be- 
lieved that their defeat of Radical Recon- 
struction by means of the KKK, Black 
Codes, and the so-called “Mississippi 
Plan” was their greatest success, even if it 
marked a defeat for the nation. 


Steven Newton: | find that I took a dif- 
ferent road than everyone else. To me, 
“greatest successes” does not necessarily 
imply “military campaigns.” Even so, the 
Emancipation Proclamation finished 
highly on most lists, and Lincoln’s reelec- 
tion also scored well. (I am not sure the 
“great success” part was necessarily 
Lincoln’s victory, but the simple assump- 
tion of Americans on both sides that the 
democratic process had to continue even 
in the midst of a total war.) 

Looking at military campaigns, I 
find what John Simon is wont to charac- 
terize as “the usual suspects”: Vicksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Jackson’s Valley Cam- 
paign, and the March to the Sea. I’ve 
never been sure why Vicksburg merited 
such praise. Grant’s supposed tenacity ac- 
tually wasted many months, his stab in- 
land faced only mediocre opposition, 
and—Lincoln’s famous comment not- 
withstanding—over seventy-five percent 
of Pemberton’s paroled army did see ser- 
vice throughout the rest of the war. 
Chancellorsville was a tactical marvel, but 
it remains a barren victory that in no way 
improved Lee’s strategic situation. Jack- 
son’s countermarches up and down the 
Shenandoah were thrilling, but without 
McClellan’s turgid lunge toward Rich- 
mond and the Lincoln-Stanton amateur 
command tandem, they could not have 
had a decisive effect on the campaign. A 
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“In the best aggressive tradition of the United States Navy; Commodore David G. Farragut “led his fleet 
through its fiery passage of the forts to capture the largest city of the South”—New Orleans. Above: Farragut’s 
fleet passes the Confederate forts on the Mississippi on April 24, 1862, destroying the rebel river fleet in the 
process. Federal forces entered New Orleans the following day. 


“The CSS Hunley may have been more innovative than the USS Monitor, but the Monitor had a greater 
impact on the course of the naval war.’ Above: The March 9, 1862, battle between the Monitor and Merrimac 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia. 


much stronger case can be made for 
Sherman’s marches, which had distinct 
political as well as military consequences. 

What I draw from these (potentially 
heretical) observations is the conclusion 
that the most famous campaigns gener- 
ally took place when an excellent gen- 
eral faced substandard opposition. Sorry, 
but I'd rather offer the entire Overland 
Campaign if we're going to talk about 
great military successes against the best 
that the enemy had to offer, or even the 
Army of the Potomac’s highly under- 
rated defensive stand at Gettysburg. If 


pure strategic impact is the criterion of | 


choice, how about the Butler-Farragut 
capture of New Orleans? That one stroke 
permanently crippled rebel defensive 
operations in the Gulf, and it was argu- 
ably the loss of the Crescent City rather 
than Vicksburg that economically iso- 
lated the Trans- Mississippi from the rest 
of the Confederacy. 

Having made these arguments, I 
can’t quit the field without one last shot 
against the dominance of military history 
in the panel’s paradigm of “greatest suc- 
cesses.” That was certainly the way the 
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veterans preferred to recall the conflict, 
but I think it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the “military war” was only one 
of several crucial aspects to the struggle, 
and perhaps not the decisive one. 


Gerald Prokopowicz: While we have no 
unanimity as to what constitutes a suc- 
cess, I too am struck by the remarkable 
degree of agreement among these lists, 
especially in regard to military events. My 
comments on each: 

Craig Symonds. This list tilts toward 
naval successes, not surprisingly. It’s hard 
to argue with the inclusion of the Moni- 
tor, for its effect not only on the war but 
on naval architecture and tactics up to 
today. Where I included the Battle of 
Richmond, Kentucky, as my example of 
the biggest bang for the buck, I would 
have to say that Craig’s choice of the Ala- 
bama is better. For a small investment, 
Confederate commerce raiders occupied 
the attention of much of the U.S. Navy 
and permanently damaged the American 
merchant marine. 

Steven Newton. I may have been cra- 
ven in failing to rank my choices, but I 
did designate the Emancipation Procla- 
mation as the single greatest success, and 
so does Steven. I’m persuaded by his (and 
Craig’s) inclusion of the 1864 election, for 
the reasons they give. On the other hand, 
I don’t see the relocation of the Confed- 
erate capital to Richmond as the “right 
strategic decision,” or indeed any strate- 
gic decision at all. It was a domestic po- 
litical choice, not a clever deployment of 
bait to distract Union armies from the 
unprotected western vitals of the Con- 
federacy. Since the Union’s capital would 
have remained on Virginia's border in any 
case, it seems likely that federal military 
effort would still have been concentrated 
in the East. 

Steven Woodworth. This list in- 
cludes only military events, a rational 
self-imposed limitation. I'd very much 
like to see what non-military successes he 
would include. 

Keith Poulter. Clearly the greatest 
success among the panelists is Keith's 
compression of twenty items into a list 
of ten! While we have many entries in 
common, I will highlight the capture of 
New Orleans, which made this list and 
two others, but not mine. I agree that the 
fall of the Confederacy’s largest city and 
seaport should by all rights have been a 


turning point, but the fact was that the 
rest of the South seemingly shrugged off 
its loss and continued fighting for three 
more years. The South’s agricultural 
economy was able to survive the early 
capture of major cities like Memphis, 
Nashville, and New Orleans; perhaps the 
unique cultural identity of the latter re- 
duced the symbolic pain of its loss as well. 

John Simon. Many of these entries 
appear on my list, but one that does not 
is the CSS Merrimac. If I were to choose 
one contestant from the Battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads, I would have to go with Craig 
Symonds and say that the Monitor rep- 
resented the greater success. 


Steven Woodworth: The wide range of 
responses by my colleagues points up the 
vagueness of the question, “What were 
the ten greatest successes of the Civil 
War?” Of course, my colleagues are gen- 
erally correct in their selections, and all 
two dozen or so of the items named are 
definitely among the ten greatest suc- 
cesses of the Civil War. In addition to 
those items, we should not neglect the 
splendid wheat crops in the North, the 
achievements of northern industry, the 
production of western gold and silver 
mines, or any of the scores of other suc- 
cesses. I chose military events because 
they decided the war. Certainly the po- 
litical and economic developments were 
also significant. I would take issue only 
with the inclusion of the Homestead Act, 
the Pacific Railroad Act, and the Morrill 
Land Grant Act in any list of successes. 
The good that followed them would have 
happened anyway, and on a sound free- 
market basis. They brought much evil in 
the form of non-viable farms, shoddy- 
built and economically unsound rail- 
roads, political corruption, and govern- 
ment-controlled education. They may 
have played a role in some of the coun- 
try but not for the better. I also think it is 
going a little too far to say that African 
Americans were not free between the 
Civil War and the Civil Rights Movement, 
even if they did occupy a sort of twilight 
between the status of slaves and that of 
free men. We can say that the glass was 
half empty or half full, but we really 
ought not to say that a half-full glass is 
all empty. 

Beyond that, I will not take issue 
with any of my colleagues’ statements. All 
of us are correct. 


Keith Poulter: Plenty of variety in our re- 


sponses—around forty different (though 
sometimes overlapping) claimants for 
top ten success status. Two of us plumped 
almost exclusively for military events, two 
for non-military events, and two for a 
mixed bag. As Steve Woodworth re- 
marked, in all likelihood we all can ac- 
knowledge the validity of most items on 
one another’s lists; I certainly do. I will 
therefore confine my comments to the 
few suggestions that I find less than con- 
vincing. 

First, I will dare to take issue with 
Craig Symonds on naval affairs, and sug- 
gest that the Confederate commerce raid- 


“The Union team of Grant and Sherman 
fashioned their own brand of successful 
war—persistent, destructive, morale- 
crushing—that ushered in modern 
warfare.” Above: George P. A. Healey’s 
1868 painting titled “The Peacemakers” 
depicts a conference between Sherman, 
Grant, Lincoln, and Admiral David Dixon 
Porter. 

“A great advantage of the South was the 
Lee-Jackson team, which wrought 
tactical successes in the Shenandoah 
Valley and at Chancellorsville.” 

Left: “Last Meeting Between General 
Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant General 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson” on the morning of 
May 2, 1863. Courtesy of the R.W. Norton 
Art Gallery, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


ers (and Bulloch’s supporting 
role) do not warrant inclusion— 
for while the raiders performed 
well, they were never capable of 
being more than an expensive nuisance. 
The diversion of men and resources they 
necessitated was never such, nor could it 
ever have been such, as to fatally weaken 
the Union war effort. In similar vein | 
would argue against Steve Newton’s in- 
clusion of the Confederacy’s attempt to 
create a navy. Its program of ironclad 
construction in particular, as John Clark 
argued in North & South, Volume 5, 
Number 5, was a significant waste of vi- 
tal resources for little return. And while 
Steve's points about moving the capital 
to Richmond are well taken, the perceived 
necessity of holding the city did rob the 
Confederacy, in the latter stages of the 
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war, of flexible deployment. (I’m not ob- 
jecting to this one, just deflating it 
slightly.) 

In Gerry Prokopowicz’s list I am 
uncertain about the significance of 
Lee’s farewell address. How many 
heard it directly? How many heard it 
indirectly, and by what means? I readily 
admit I don’t know; perhaps Gerry can 
enlighten me. As for Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, I simply question the category that 
secures it a place on his list. And those 
who read my sidebar to Ron Furqueron’s 
“A Fight or a Footrace” in North & South, 
Volume 1, Number 2, will know that I 
regard Rosecrans’ Tullahoma Campaign 
as at most a partial success—he intended 
to destroy his Confederate opponent, 
and with better deployment might have 
done so, 

Which brings me to Steve Wood- 
worth’s list. Here the only nit I have to 
pick is with Sheridan’s Valley Campaign. 
Losing the campaign would certainly 
have been significant, perhaps bringing 
the siege of Petersburg to an end. But I’m 
not sure what strategic impact Sheridan’s 
victory had, beyond that which simply 
holding Early’s men in the Valley would 
have had. I’m not belittling Sheridan’s 
achievement, simply questioning its in- 
clusion on a list of top ten successes. 


And lastly John Simon. I have just 
one bone to pick with John (makes a 
change from nits). Chickamauga was cer- 
tainly a major, albeit fluky, Confederate 
victory. But it led only to the strategic 
dead-end of the siege of Chattanooga. If 
this could be put down to Bragg’s inept- 
ness, we could say that the battle was of 
major significance but its potential results 
were wasted. But I’m not sure this was 
the case. If, given a reasonably competent 
Union response, the Confederates could 
neither capture Chattanooga nor bypass 
its garrison, what price victory at 
Chickamauga? A victory that leaves the 
victor with nowhere to go is not a candi- 
date for “top ten” success. Mind you, I 
would be fascinated to hear what Bragg 
could have, or should have, done other 
than sit on the top of a hill watching the 
boys in blue. 


John Simon: At the close of the Civil War 
Robert E. Lee attributed Union victory 
to “overwhelming numbers and re- 
sources.” Those who recently surveyed 


the “successes” of the conflict paid little 
attention to those numbers and resources 
yet found an overwhelming balance of 
factors favoring the North. Did the North 
possess capacities for achieving victory 
beyond those of the South? 

In his message to Congress in De- 
cember 1862, President Abraham Lincoln 
proposed a constitutional amendment 
under which the federal government 
would compensate any state emancipat- 
ing slaves before 1900 and also appropri- 
ate money “for colonizing free colored 
persons, with their own consent, at any 
place or places without the United States.” 
For Lincoln, “the dogmas of the quiet 
past, are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise to the occasion. As our 
case is new, we must think anew, and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” 

However forcefully supporting this 
plan, Lincoln eventually turned to other 
means to save the Union. Success often 
depended upon ingenuity, flexibility, and 


“Joint operations were extraordinarily difficult to execute in the nineteenth century when army-navy rela- 
tions were far more competitive than cooperative. Nevertheless ... at Island Number 10 and at Vicksburg... 
navy officers took their careers in their hands to run past Confederate batteries in order to transfer Union 
soldiers to more advantageous positions.” Below: Union soldiers are taken by barges to Battery No. 1, one of 
several Confederate fortified points outlying Island No. 10, on a raid intended to weaken the rebel defenses 


surrounding the island. 
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audacity. Only Lincoln noted that vital 
step: to “disenthrall ourselves.” 

Much of the Civil War was fought 
by soldiers educated at the same school, 
familiar with the same tactics and veter- 
ans of a pre-war army that emphasized 
discipline over creativity. Breaking away 
from stodgy and conventional thought 
proved difficult. Thus when Ulysses S. 
Grant had finally crossed the Mississippi 
River in his lengthy campaign against 
Vicksburg, then turned east to the state 
capital at Jackson to rout Joseph E. 
Johnston’s reinforcing army before turn- 
ing toward Vicksburg, his disenthralled 
audacity was breathtaking. 

Both Northern and Southern lead- 
ers entered the conflict with ideas about 
the military potential of black men that 
inhibited their enlistment. One year af- 
ter proposing colonization of freedmen, 
Lincoln was ready to accept their pres- 
ence in his army. As for Southern enlist- 
ments, Howell Cobb stated that “if slaves 
will make good soldiers, our whole 
theory of slavery is wrong.” Indeed it was, 


but Confederate resistance continued un- 
til Lee urged his government to “decide 


_ whether slavery shall be extinguished by 


our enemies and the slaves be used against 
us, or use them ourselves.” The Confed- 
eracy, already doomed, moved so slowly 
and cautiously toward black enlistment 
that the policy remained basically unre- 
alized when Richmond fell, enthralled to 
a theory of slavery. 


Craig Symonds: | am much taken with 
John Simon’s notion that the greatest suc- 
cesses of the war involved men who were 
willing to employ “disenthralled audac- 
ity.” Whether this involved daring tactics 


(Lee dividing his forces at Chancellors- | 


ville), strategic innovation (Grant at 


| Vicksburg; Sherman’s March), or creative 


and even revolutionary approaches to a 
previously insoluble social problem (Lin- 


coln and slavery), those who succeeded | 


most were those who were willing to break 
the conventional paradigm. Well said. 

I will take issue with Keith about the 
impact of the Confederate raiders. He 


suggests they were no more than an “ex- 
pensive nuisance.” True enough. But in 
the end, could not much the same be said 
for Jackson’s rampage in the Valley, or 
Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, or any 
other military effort by the Confederates? 
After all, none of those efforts led to final 
victory. But unlike the transient successes 
of Jackson and Lee, the rebel raiders af- 
fected not only US-UK diplomatic rela- 
tions both during and after the war, they 
had long-term economic consequences 
on the United States and its trading part- 
ners. For very little initial investment of 
money or manpower, the rebel raiders 
provoked a precipitous decline in the 
American carrying trade (what in 1940 
George W. Dalzell called a “flight from the 
flag”) that continued for a hundred years 
and more. Today, only a tiny fraction of 
America’s imports arrive in American- 
registered shipping, and although this 
cannot be pinned exclusively on Raphael 
Semmes, he and his fellow raiders pre- 
cipitated it. That is having a truly historic 
impact. 


Steven Newton: To Gerry I have to raise 
the question of whether or not success 
necessarily has to be intentional. | freely 
admit that nobody from Jefferson Davis 
on down could have foreseen what fol- 
lowed after the selection of Richmond as 
the capital. The motivations for the move 


| were political (bind Virginia more closely 


to the new nation) and practical (Mont- 
gomery lacked both the size and commu- 
nications to serve as an effective nexus). 
The results, however, were that troops 
from all across the Confederacy rein- 
forced Virginia, throwing the most effec- 
tive defensive barrier that could have been 
erected around the only legitimate indus- 
trial center the country possessed, sitting 


| in the midst (as Richard McMurry has 


pointed out) of the best-integrated rail 
network in the Confederacy. That this had 
the effect of drawing extra Federal atten- 
tion to the eastern theatre of war is indis- 
putable. Even advocates of the “western 


“For a small investment, Confederate commerce 
raiders occupied the attention of much of the U.S. 
Navy and permanently damaged the American 
merchant marine.” Left: The rebel raider 
Nashville, the first Confederate warship to arrive 
in European waters, entering Southampton 
harbor on November 21, 1861, is depicted 
running the blockade at Beaufort, North Carolina. 
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thesis” of Union victory had to admit that 
without the stalemate in Virginia for | 
three years all those victories in the West | 
would have been anti-climactic. 

To Craig I would suggest that the ul- 
timate failure of the Confederate navy 
does not necessarily equate with lack of 
success. With respect to Wilmington, 
Charleston, and Mobile, rebel ironclads 
certainly played a major role in keeping 
those ports open—just by existing. By 
1864, in a purely logistical sense, 
Wilmington was more important to the 
Army of Northern Virginia than the 
Shenandoah Valley. “The Burning” can- 
not be offered as the proximate cause of 
Richmond’s fall, but a case can be made | 


for the loss of Wilmington. 


Certainly it is vital to incorporate so- 
cial, cultural, political, economic and 
other factors into any meaningful inter- 
pretation of the war, but after all it is 
still a war we are discussing. I am will- 
ing to side with the veterans who re- 
called their experiences primarily in 
military terms, and humbly disagree 
that it is desirable to reduce the course 
of military events to one of the lesser 
narratives of the war. 

Finally, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing opposition to my mention of the 
battle of Richmond, Kentucky, I can only 
repeat that I offered it as an example of 
purely tactical success, and freely con- 
cede that it had no impact on the war’s 
outcome. 


“The capture of Vicksburg merited praise because it shortened the length of the rebellion.” 
Above: Confederate soldiers in Vicksburg surrender as Grant and staff look on from horseback. 


Gerald Prokopowicz: The panel’s appar- 
ent unanimity collapses as soon as we 
get away from military events. For ex- 
ample, Steven Woodworth challenges 
my inclusion of the Morrill Act because 
it contributed to the “evil” of public edu- 
cation, whereas I consider public edu- | 
cation a positive good. That’s a disagree- 
ment we can’t resolve in this forum. 
Steven Newton bemoans the domi- 
nance of military history ina discussion 
of the war’s successes. Most historians 
have in fact long since disenthralled 
themselves from the predominantly 
military approach that once prevailed; 
my list, for example, included only 
five military events. But for many in 
academia, even that is five too many. 
I know of a professor who was a finalist 
for a position teaching Civil War his- 
tory at a major university, but was 
turned down by the hiring committee 
because his research was “too Civil War.” 
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Steven Woodworth: Once again the 
broad range of answers shows how many 
angles are available for approaching a 
question of this sort. | agree with much, 
but not all, of what my colleagues have 
said, but I think there is little objective 
basis for arguing which is the greatest 
among several great successes. I do have 
to disagree with Steve Newton when he 
posits that Vicksburg was relatively un- 
important, something I believe he can do 
at least in part because he ignores the 
morale of the Midwestern states, which 


_ would have been very negatively im- 


pacted by a different outcome. He also 
denigrates Grant’s achievement in the 
campaign through the interior of Mis- 
sissippi because he takes as a given the 
post-campaign value of Pemberton’s 
generalship. Yet had the campaign ended 
in Union defeat, Pemberton would be 
celebrated today as a highly competent 


| general. Taking that into account, what 
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we're left with is the bald assertion that 
Grant’s accomplishment was unimpres- 
sive because Grant accomplished it. 
Someone could respond to the points 
I’ve made here by asserting that I can’t 
know for certain that Midwestern mo- 
rale would have suffered if Vicksburg 
had not fallen or that Pemberton would 
have been well regarded as a general if 
he had defeated Grant in the interior of 
Mississippi—and he would be right. We 
can’t know the certainty of any of our 
counterfactual assumptions. That is why 
our discussion of which successes were 
more significant than others—when 
many indisputably major successes have 
been put forward—often amounts to 
talking past each other. With the excep- 
tions I pointed out in this and my pre- 
vious comments, I agree that all the 
events mentioned by my colleagues were 
important successes. 


Keith Poulter: I’m going to pick up on 
just two points. First, Steve Woodworth’s 
assertion that “military events decided 
the war.” Surely, as Steve Newton says, it 
was a combination of many factors that 
determined the outcome. Military factors 
certainly, but also political, social, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic. To take just one 
example, had a less astute president alien- 
ated the border states, the Confederacy 
might well have won its independence. 
Second, Steve Newton’s heretical 
opinion concerning the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign. Grant’s tenacity we are told really 
was a matter of “wasting many months.” 
Recoiling after the loss of his supply base 
at Holly Springs (December 20, 1862), 
Grant reached the Mississippi north of 
Vicksburg on January 28, 1863. He spent 
the next eight-and-a-half weeks attempt- 
ing to bypass the city’s defenses by creat- 
ing routes through the swamplands 
north of the city or by redirecting the 
Mississippi. None of these attempts was 
successful, but that was not foreseeable 
beforehand. Grant then determined to 
have the navy run the Confederate bat- 
teries at Vicksburg while his army 
marched down the Louisiana shore—at 
that time largely under floodwater and 
lacking at the best of times adequate 
roads. From March 31 to May 18 the 
campaign was one of unprecedented 
mobility, apart from a few days in early 
May while the Union army accumulated 
supplies and awaited reinforcements. 


Only after two fruitless assaults did Grant 
settle down to a forty-nine-day siege of 
the Confederate “Gibraltar.” So my ques- 
tion to Steve Newton is: which were the 
“many wasted months?” 


John Simon: If Steve Newton is unable 
to understand “why Vicksburg merited 
such praise,” let him consult Major Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck, who congratu- 
lated Ulysses S. Grant by exclaiming that 
in “boldness of plan, rapidity of execu- 
tion, and brilliancy of results, these op- 
erations will compare most favorably 
with those of Napoleon about Ulm.” 
When only specialists remember “Napo- 
leon about Ulm,” the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign remains a strategic model for the 
U.S. Army. President Abraham Lincoln 
wrote that he had wanted Grant to run 
the Vicksburg batteries, as he did, then 
join Major General Nathaniel Banks at 
Port Hudson. Lincoln wrote to Grant that 
“I now wish to make the personal ac- 
knowledgment that you were right, and 
I was wrong.” Grant captured 37,000 
Confederates, 172 cannon, and 60,000 
rifles, and rebel ordnance chief Josiah 
Gorgas moaned that the “Confederacy 
totters to its destruction.” Some paroled 
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prisoners served again as Confederate 
soldiers, but not all of them, and of those 
who served, many were properly ex- 
changed for captured Union troops. The 
capture of Vicksburg merited praise be- 
cause it shortened the length of the re- 
bellion. 

Steve Newton points out that many 
famous campaigns occur “when an ex- 
cellent general faced substandard oppo- 
sition.” If true to some extent, Grant's 
substandard opponent in Mississippi 
would be John C. Pemberton, not Joseph 
E. Johnston, and Grant’s brilliance en- 
hanced Pemberton’s achievement of a 
miserable reputation. Must we revisit the 
lost cause concept that a substandard 
James Longstreet cheated Robert E. Lee 
of victory at Gettysburg? On other fields, 
Lee made many Northern opponents 
appear substandard. Grant at Vicksburg 
set the standard for military achievement. 


Steven Newton: That Grant kept his sol- 
diers engaged throughout the winter and 
spring of 1863 is perhaps laudable, but 
we have to measure success by results. 
Nothing accomplished during that pe- 
riod (including the oft-cited “pinning” of 
Confederate forces near Vicksburg) jus- 
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tified taking the best Union army off the 
board for six months. 


Gerald Prokopowicz: In response to 
Keith’s query about the audience for Lee’s 
Farewell Order, | don't know if anyone can 
say exactly how many men heard it read in 
April 1865. My larger point was that Rob- 
ert E. Lee, by his words and his behavior 
then and later, did a great thing in encour- 
aging his followers to accept defeat instead 
of turning to guerilla resistance that could 
have made reconciliation impossible. 


ED.: Unfortunately, that will have to be 
the last word. Thanks to all of our par- 
ticipants for another lively discussion. As 
with those in past issues, several intrigu- 
ing questions regarding the war have 
been raised—about the strategic impor- 
tance of Jackson’s and Sheridan’s respec- 
tive campaigns in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, the options available to Bragg after 
Chickamauga, and perhaps even the rela- 
tive significance of the eastern and west- 
ern theatres of action—each of which 
could serve as the basis for a future ar- 
ticle in North & South, We'll see what we 
can do to bring them to you—stay 
tuned... 
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PRESERVATION ALERT 


GETTYSBURG'S LAST GREAT FRONTIER 


View of the Thomas farm, ground currently slated for dense development, and Hospital Hill, the location of Camp Letterman. 


THE 145-ACRE DANIEL LADY FARM 
—the last great frontier of the Gettysburg 
battlefield to be explored, understood, and 
incorporated with regularity into the story 
of the epic July 1863 clash between the 
armies of Robert E. Lee and George Gor- 
don Meade—is now under serious threat. 
High-density development is planned 
along the York Road, which runs one-quar- 
ter mile northeast of the farm, to include 
approximately two hundred fifty homes, 
1,600 town houses, high-rise hotels, and a 
major discount chain store. Though devel- 
opment in this area must be expected to a 
degree—Gettysburg remains an extremely 
popular destination, and the York Road is 
one of the few thoroughfares in town 
equipped to meet the community’s ex- 
panding needs—the Daniel Lady farm is 
of great historical importance, and every 
effort must be made to protect it. 
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If one had to make the case that 
properties north and south of Hanover 
Road, immediately to the east of Gettys- 
burg, comprised some of the most im- 
portant sites relating to the battle, the 
facts would be readily available. Locations 
in this area, such as the Daniel Lady farm, 
do not attract the greatest number of visi- 
tors, but they arguably should. That they 
do not is in part due to the fact that they 
cross-section with areas of private prop- 
erty. But the main reason is that these 
sites, and their significance, are simply not 
known by a great number of the battle- 
field’s visitors. 

What makes these sites so important 
is their location—positioned between the 
extreme right of the Army of the 
Potomac’s line and the far left flank of the 
Army of Northern Virginia during the 
battle. Because much of the land in this 
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area is outside of the park’s official bound- 
aries, it is presumed by many to be less 
important; yet veterans themselves lob- 
bied unsuccessfully for larger tracts in the 
area to be included in the 1895 legislation 
that established Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park. They knew well its significance. 

The glue that holds together much of 
this area, which we might call Gettysburg 
National Military Park-East, is the 145- 
acre tract straddling the Hanover Road, 
known as the Daniel Lady farm. It is 
owned and operated by the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Preservation Association 
(GBPA), the oldest battlefield preservation 
organization affiliated with Gettysburg in 
operation. In December 2004 the GBPA 
held a ceremony to mark the successful 
restoration of the Daniel Lady barn roof, 
which now serves as a reminder that the 
area is being actively defended. 
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The Daniel Lady farm must be kept 
intact by all who hold preservation impor- 
tant. Although the details of what hap- 
pened there during the battle are fuzzy to 
some, the area is significant. For instance, 
the farm was the destination of Union 
general Alpheus Williams’ First Division, 
XII Corps’ flank march on July 1, which 
made contact with two brigades of Major 
General Jubal Early’s division of Lieuten- 
ant General Richard Ewell’s corps at a 
critical moment of the battle. The skir- 
mishing that broke out between Williams’ 
and Early’s men at about 4:20 p.m. directly 
northeast of the Lady barn arguably 
spared the XI Corps and saved the Cem- 
etery Hill position for the Union army on 
the battle’s first day. 

The following day, July 2, General 
George G. Meade assembled 10,000 sol- 
diers from the XII and V Corps immedi- 
ately east of Wolf’s Hill for a proposed “de- 
cisive attack” across the Lady farm to turn 
the Confederate flank. U.S. Regulars 
formed lines of battle, fired artillery, and 
advanced 1,000 skirmishers toward the 
2nd and 4th Virginia of the “Stonewall 
Brigade” within a few hundred yards of the 
Hanover Road. Meade’s proposed offen- 
sive across the Lady farm, aimed at seizing 


Hospital and Benner’s hills for artillery 
positions, eventually fizzled out. However, 
his preoccupation with the plan largely 
explains the unsupervised advance of 
Major General Daniel Sickles to the Peach 
Orchard. 

The Daniel Lady farm forms part of 
the eastern slope of Benner’s Hill (to the 
south of Hanover Road) and Hospital Hill 
(to the north), together one of four pri- 
mary artillery platforms that Robert E. Lee 
used to bring converging fire on Cemetery 
Hill, the key to the Union position. Addi- 
tionally, the two hills were, along with 
Seminary Ridge, vital observation points 
that Lee’s army used to monitor Union 
movements at Gettysburg. The Lady farm 
also represents the original position of 
Confederate major general Edward “Al- 
legheny” Johnson’s 6,000-man division, 
which bivouacked along Lady Run (lo- 
cated north of Hanover Road and the 
Lady farm buildings) and launched its 
assault against Culp’s Hill from the farm. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, is the fact that the Lady farm is lo- 
cated only a few hundred yards from the 
ground on which Camp Letterman was 
established. The massive field hospital 
cared for a capacity of 1,200 soldiers ona 


Below: The Daniel Lady farm barn undergoing restoration in 2004. The barn’s beams 


and rafters still bear scars from artillery. 


Right top: A crane sets the new main cupola on the roof of the barn on December 22, 
2004. Right center: View of the west side of the barn, with all three cupolas in place. 


Bottom right: View of the east side of the Daniel Lady farmhouse, built around 1835, 


after the porches were restored. 
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daily basis, and likely depended on Lady 
Run as a supplemental water source. 

Sadly, the current plans for develop- 
ment along the York Road cannot be 
stopped. However, they can be controlled. 
A $500,000 challenge grant has been put 
forth for easement, archeological surveys, 
and ground-penetrating radar to probe 
potential grave sites located on the farm. 
This grant needs to be matched, and soon, 
as comprehensive plans for rezoning and 
development of the township, especially in 
the Lady farm area, are slated to be imple- 
mented by January 2006. Unless an ease- 
ment can be purchased to form a buffer, 
rezoning means the Lady farm will be 
tightly wrapped and engulfed by urban 
sprawl. 

To learn more about the current threat 
facing the Daniel Lady farm, or to contrib- 
ute to its preservation, please contact 
Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Asso- 
ciation (GBPA) president Kathi Schue: 
phone: 717-566-3331; mailing address: 
GBPA, P.O. Box 4087, Gettysburg, PA, 
17325; e-mail: Gettysburg@pahouse.net. 


—Contributed by Troy Harman 
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THE “DUMP LINCOLN”’ 
MOVEMENTS OF 1864 


IN 1864 DISAFFECTED ELEMENTS WITHIN 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S OWN PARTY made 
no fewer than three major efforts to deny 
him a second presidential term. Nowa- 
days this seems not just unlikely but al- 
most blasphemous, for in popular imagi- 
nation Lincoln has become not simply a 
great chief executive, but an American 
saint. Nevertheless, the authors and back- 
ers of these “dump Lincoln” movements 
were, for the most part, men and women 
of principle. They rejected Lincoln as 
their standard bearer because they har- 
bored sincere doubts about his manage- 
ment abilities and his program for recon- 
struction in the South. They fretted about 
his use of presidential power. Above all, 
they questioned his commitment to hu- 
man freedom, for although Lincoln had 
embraced the destruction of slavery, it 


ABOLITIONIST FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Despite his favorable personal impression 
of Lincoln, he hoped that another man 
would occupy the White House after the 
next election. 


PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN (oppo- 
site), photographed in February 1864. 


MARK GRIMSLEY 


did not necessarily follow that he would 
work vigorously to ensure that black 
Americans would enjoy anything like 
equal civil and political rights. 

No one knew this better than an- 
other American icon from that period, 
the abolitionist Frederick Douglass. In 
August 1863 Douglass visited Lincoln at 
the White House in the company of 
Samuel C. Pomeroy, an abolitionist and 
Republican senator from Kansas. Pom- 
eroy introduced Douglass to Lincoln. The 
president was taking his ease, “sitting in 
his usual position . .. with his feet in dif- 
ferent parts of the room.” He greeted 
Douglass warmly and asked him to state 
his business, though Lincoln already 
knew very well what it was.! 

Douglass was one of the most im- 
portant recruiters of black troops in the 
North. He had championed the enlist- 
ment of African Americans since the be- 
ginning of the war, yet in recent days had 
written in a public letter that “colored 
men have much over-rated the enlight- 
enment, justice, and generosity of our 
rulers at Washington,” and strongly inti- 
mated that he would no longer lend his 
name and immense reputation to the re- 
cruitment of blacks for the army.’ The 
War Department, which saw African 
Americans as a valuable reservoir of mili- 
tary manpower, could not afford that, 


and Douglass’ friends in the corridors of | 


Washington power knew it. They encour- 
aged him to take his case to Lincoln. Lin- 
coln, being nobody’s fool, made sure 
Douglass received a hearing. 

Douglass’ list of demands was 
straightforward. Black soldiers should 
receive the same pay as whites. They 
should receive the same protection un- 
der the laws of war; the federal govern- 
ment must insist that the Confederate 
government treat captured black soldiers 
as they would any others—official Con- 
federate policy was to treat black prison- 
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ers as runaway slaves. And black soldiers 
who “performed great and uncommon 
service on the battle-field . . . should be 
rewarded by distinction and promotion, 
precisely as white soldiers are rewarded 
for like services.” In short, there should 
be black officers.? 

Lincoln listened with deep courtesy, 
even sympathy. Then, one by one, he en- 
veloped Douglass’ proposals in a fog of 
temporizing. The employment of black 
troops at all was “a great gain to the col- 
ored people,” he said. Plenty of whites still 
doubted the wisdom of making them 
soldiers, many found the idea offensive; 
blacks “ought to be willing to enter the 
service upon any conditions; that the fact 
that they were not to receive the same pay 
as white soldiers, seemed a necessary con- 
cession to smooth the way to their em- 
ployment at all as soldiers.” While Lin- 
coln assured Douglass that in time the 
unequal pay issue would be addressed, he 
plainly had no intention of expending 
political capital to do it. Nor did Lincoln 
warm to Douglass’ insistence that the fed- 
eral government should execute Confed- 
erate prisoners in retaliation for the ex- 
ecution of captured blacks. As for black 
officers, why he would sign any commis- 
sion the War Department sent to him— 
knowing full well none would be sent.’ 

It was vintage Lincoln. The president 
managed to show cordial concern even 
as he told Douglass that first, reduced pay 
for black troops was a necessary if regret- 
table concession to white racism; second, 
a policy of reprisal calculated to protect 
black soldiers in captivity was problem- 
atic; and third, he would not commit 
himself on the subject of black officers. 
He nevertheless succeeded in mollifying 
Douglass’ concerns, though the aboli- 
tionist walked away with little more than 
the understandable pride of a former 
slave who had risen high enough in life 
to be received by the president of the 
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United States—‘T tell you I felt big there!” 
Douglass later confessed.° 

Douglass resumed his work recruit- 
ing black troops. But despite his favor- 
able personal impression of Lincoln, and 
despite a supportive speech he made in 
December, Douglass hoped that another 
man would occupy the White House af- 
ter the next election. He would maintain 
throughout his life a sincere belief in 
“Lincoln’s entire freedom from popular 
prejudice against the colored race.” But 
he also held that when it came to the use 
of political power, “Lincoln was preemi- 
nently the white man’s President, entirely 
devoted to the welfare of white men. He 
was ready and willing at any time to deny, 
postpone, and sacrifice the rights of hu- 
manity to the colored people to promote 
the welfare of the white people of the 
country.” 

Senator Pomeroy also wanted to see 
a different Republican president in the 
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inflation and political fallout. And it was 


| 


White House. So did many Radical Re- | 
publicans. So did a number of Republi- 
can moderates. The trouble was to find a 
candidate with enough stature and popu- | 
larity to give Lincoln a serious challenge. 
Initially, at least, Douglass, Pomeroy, and | 
others thought that the best candidate 
might be Lincoln’s secretary of the trea- | 
sury, Salmon P. Chase. 

Chase agreed. A fifty-five-year-old | 
Ohioan of imposing, patrician appear- 
ance, Chase had compiled a distinguished | 
record in public office during the 1840s 
and 1850s. Along with Secretary of State 
William Seward, he had been one of 
Lincoln’s chief rivals for the 1860 Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. Lincoln 
had made both men members of his cabi- 
net as part of an unusual strategy of 
bringing together politicians of dispar- 
ate views. Seward had since become one 
of Lincoln’s most loyal supporters, but | 
Chase held himself somewhat aloof. And 


| he continued to regard himself as the | 


better man to occupy the White House. 

In truth, he had reason to think so. 
It was Chase who had been the most ad- 
vanced and principled advocate of eman- 
cipation within the cabinet. It was Chase 
who had presided over the unprec- 
edented changes in the federal govern- 
ment’s financial policy that allowed it to 
pay for the war effort without ruinous 


SAMUEL C. POMEROY (left), an abolition- 
ist and Republican senator from Kansas. 
WILLIAM SEWARD (below left), Lincoin’s 
secretary of state. 

SALMON P. CHASE (below), Lincoln’s sec- | 
retary of the treasury. 
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Chase who had seen close-up what he 
regarded as Lincoln’s loose, inefficient 
style of management. “I preside over the 
funnel,” Chase once lamented; “every- 
body else, and especially the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, over the spigots— 
and keep them well open, too. Mr. Seward 
conducts the foreign relations with very 
little let or help from anybody. There is 
no unity and no system, except so far as 
it is departmental. There is progress, but 
it is slow and involuntary; just what is 


_ coerced by the irresistible pressure of the 
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vast force of the people. 
Noah Brooks, a news correspondent 
and Lincoln admirer, would have rejected 
Chase’s assessment of the president’s ex- 
ecutive skill. But he thought highly of 
Chase himself. “Chase’s views and senti- 
ments are not manufactured for the oc- 
casion,” Brooks told his readers in the 
Sacramento Daily Union; “his life-long 
record, his splendid public service, his 
uncompromising hostility to every form 
of oppression and slavery, his purity of 
character—all these . . . added to his 
statesmanlike abilities, make him an emi- 
nently fit candidate for what is known as 
the radical wing of the loyal party of the 
North.” Ultimately, Brooks thought, Lin- 
coln and Chase had ideas and principles 
that, while different, were not irreconcil- 
able. But he captured an important dis- 
tinction between them when he noted, 
“Chase keeps ahead of public sentiment; 
Lincoln prefers to be led by it.” 
Lincoln, indeed, showed a streak of 
expediency that most radicals found dis- 
tasteful, if not intolerable. But by late 
1863 they had learned to respect his skill 
at political infighting, and they also un- 
derstood how much his popularity 
among the common voter had grown be- 
cause of the important military victories 
at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Chatta- 
nooga. A Chase candidacy therefore faced 


, an uphill climb if it was to reach a posi- 


tion from which it stood a real chance to 
unseat Lincoln. Could Chase manage it? 

Two problems hindered him from 
the outset. First, Chase had nothing like 


| Lincoln’s image as “the rail splitter” or 


“Father Abraham,” the homespun per- 
sona that attracted derision when Lincoln 
suffered setbacks but wore well when he 
seemed on top of his game. Chase’s own 
public face was stiff and elitist. This weak- 


| ness, however, can be overstated. Histo- 


rians like to repeat a jibe made about him 
by Ohio Senator Benjamin F. Wade: 


“Chase is a good man, but his theology is 
unsound. He thinks there is a fourth per- 
son in the Trinity.’? Yet most chief execu- 
tives prior to Lincoln—and not a few 
since—had lacked the common touch. 
And no one doubted Chase’s fidelity to 
principle. When Chase became chief jus- 
tice of the United States in 1865, this same 
Senator Wade, reflecting on the vigor 
with which Chase would defend eman- 
cipation and black civil rights, wept as he 
saw Chase take the oath of office. Quot- 
ing from the Book of Matthew, he said 
fervently, “Lord, now lettest thou servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.”!° 

Chase’s second problem was that, as 
a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, it would 
be unseemly for him to oppose Lincoln 
outright. Instead his supporters had to 
create a climate in which it would appear 
that the public demanded that he step 
forward and permit himself to stand for 
the presidency. Chase himself, of course, 
had to go along with this fiction. Yet no 
one seriously interested in the presidency 
could just passively let it come to him, 
and during the 1863 political campaign 
season Chase traveled widely to support 
Republican candidates who, in turn, 
might support him. When he did, his 
necessarily indirect attempts to feel out 
potential allies came off as somewhat oily, 
partially undermining his reputation as 
aman of principle. He also gravitated to- 
ward many prominent Republicans 
whom Lincoln had injured or disap- 
pointed. Lincoln, whose own supporters 
kept him well apprised of Chase’s machi- 
nations, sometimes laughed them off: “I 
suppose he will, like the blue-bottle fly, 
lay his eggs in every rotten spot he can 
find.” But on other occasions he conceded 
that he thought them “in very bad 
taste.”'! Some political observers agreed. 

Still, the intrinsic difficulties of a 
Chase candidacy were partially offset by 
significant areas of strength. He com- 
manded an extensive patronage network 
he had constructed as secretary of the 
treasury, a post that gave him the chance 
to fill hundreds of jobs with appointees 
loyal to him. He was the favorite son of 
Ohio, the state with the third largest 
number of electoral votes. Finally, if he 
could prove himself viable he stood a 
good chance of attracting the support of 
most Republican radicals and many 
moderates in Congress, particularly given 


the deep unhappiness of these groups | 


concerning Lincoln’s emerging plan for 
a lenient, presidentially controlled pro- 
gram of reconstruction in the South. 

At the beginning of 1864 Chase’s 
supporters created a national committee 
headed by Senator Pomeroy. For a few 
weeks it seemed as if Chase’s candidacy 
might gain momentum, but in February 
his supporters badly misplayed their 
hand. Their first error was the issuance 
of a pamphlet entitled “The Next Presi- 
dential Election,” which was distributed 
to key newspaper editors and opinion 
makers by several members of Congress, 
most prominently Senator John Sherman 
of Ohio. It complained that the ongoing 
efforts of Lincoln’s own supporters to get 


the endorsement of Northern state leg- 


islatures were simply an exercise of the 
president’s patronage power and a cyni- 
cal device to foreclose the deliberations 
of the Republican National Convention 
scheduled for June 1864. It pointed out, 
accurately, that no president since An- 
drew Jackson had successfully run for a 
second term, and argued that “the one 
term principle” had become “the politi- 
cal creed of the people.” More dubiously, 
the pamphlet went on to assert that “the 
people have lost all confidence in his abil- 
ity to suppress the rebellion and restore 
the Union,” and that it was mortifying to 
find that twenty million loyal people in 
the North, and four million “auxilia- 


JOHN SHERMAN (right), Republican 
senator from Ohio. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S popularity rested 
in considerable measure on Northern 
perceptions about the progress of the 
war. Union victories in 1863 at Chatta- 


| nooga, Vicksburg, and Gettysburg 


(below: Confederates advance during 
Pickett’s Charge) helped to restore faith 
in Lincoln’s leadership. 


ries’—i.e., African Americans—in the 
South, to say nothing of significant num- 
bers of Southern Unionists, could not 
between them defeat an “insolent slave 
oligarchy” numbering no more than five 
million. A long list of Lincoln’s alleged 
mistakes followed. Chase was nowhere 
mentioned by name, but the pamphlet’s 
concluding sentence was redolent of 
Chase’s image as it existed in the minds 
| of his backers: “We want in our incom- 
ing president an advanced thinker; a 
statesman profoundly versed in political 
and economic science, one who can fully 
comprehend the spirit of the age in which 
we live.”!? 

Although “The Next Presidential 
Election” made some headway with 
newspaper editors sympathetic to Chase, 
for the most part its attack on Lincoln 
seemed overblown, and it brought a bar- 
rage of angry mail to those congressmen 
| who sent it out. But Chase’s backers did 
not wait to assess the impact of the pam- 
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phlet before issuing a second document. 
Dispatched on the authority of Senator 
Pomeroy, this so-called “Pomeroy Circu- 
lar” was aimed at generating a full-blown 
national organization to pursue Chase’s 
run for the White House. The circular 
was even more strident in its assault on 
the president. It averred that Lincoln 
could not possibly be reelected, then 
warned that if he did win a second term, 
“his manifest tendency toward compro- 
mises and temporary expedients of 
policy” would embarrass the nation, pro- 
long the war, and bankrupt the treasury. 
It repeated the need for a one-term prin- 
ciple as “absolutely essential to the safety 
of our republican institutions.” It con- 
cluded by saying that Chase had more of 
the qualities needed in an effective presi- 
dent than any other available candidate.'* 

Ostensibly meant to be secret, the 
Pomeroy Circular was published by the 
Washington National Intelligencer on Feb- 
ruary 22. It wrecked Chase’s candidacy. 
The circular’s criticism of the president 
was so fierce that it energized support not 
for Chase but for Lincoln, who soon re- 
ceived the endorsement of every state leg- 
islature in the North, including Chase’s 
home state of Ohio. The explicit men- 
tion of his name forced Chase to tender 
Lincoln his resignation in a private letter 
in which he denied any knowledge of the 
document's content, though he did ad- 
mit that he had “allowed” his name to be 
put forward by well wishers.'* Yet Chase 
felt unable to disavow the document pub- 
licly, since to do so would have fatally of- 
fended his supporters. The failure to dis- 
tance himself from the Pomeroy Circular 
lent credence to charges that he had sanc- 
tioned it (which may indeed have been 
the case). Lincoln took a full week before 
electing not to accept Chase’s resignation, 
and in the meantime Congressman 
Francis P. Blair Jr., the brother of Lincoln’s 
postmaster general, delivered a two-hour 
speech in the House of Representative 
lambasting Chase’s management of the 
Treasury Department. Within a few days, 
Chase notified his backers to make no 
further efforts on his behalf. The Chase 
boom had abruptly gone bust. 

Chase’s departure, however, did not 
end the search for an alternative to Lin- 
coln. Those disquieted by the prospect of 
his serving a second term tried at first to 
postpone the convention of the Repub- 
lican Party—temporarily renamed the 
National Union Party so as to attract War 


Democrats—scheduled to be held in Bal- 
timore in early June. Since it was obvi- 
ous that Lincoln would win renomina- 
tion if the convention were held that 
soon, they hoped for time in which to 
organize a new candidacy. When that at- 
tempt failed, most party regulars em- 
braced the fact that Lincoln would be 
their standard bearer. But many aboli- 
tionists and some Radical Republicans, 
including Douglass and the influential 
newspaper editor Horace Greeley, be- 
came attracted to the idea of a third party 
candidate, one fully dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of emancipation and complete le- 
gal equality for African Americans. 


a 


very, and the “absolute equality of all men 
before the law.” On the other, it main- 
tained that “the rights of free speech, free 
press, and the habeas corpus must be held 
inviolate,’ a jibe at the Lincoln admin- 
istration’s alleged constitutional abuses of 
individual rights. It also endorsed the 
principle of a one-term presidency and 
held that Reconstruction policy belonged 
to Congress, not the executive.!> 

The convention then nominated 
John C. Frémont for president. A much 
admired figure among the German 
American community, the famed “Path- 
finder of the West” had been the Repub- 
lican Party’s first presidential nominee in 


FRANCIS P. BLAIR JR. (left), congressman and brother of Lincoln's postmaster 
general, and HORACE GREELEY (right), editor of the New York Daily Tribune. 


Late in May 1864 delegates inter- 
ested in such a candidate came together 
in a convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Originally organized by a group of Ger- 
man Americans, most of whom held ad- 
vanced views on emancipation, the con- 
vention also attracted a number of 
Democrats, whose party was well known 
for its naked appeals to racism. Even be- 
fore it met, the common denominator 
seemed to be not so much human rights 
as antipathy toward Lincoln. Douglass, 
who had initially endorsed the conven- 
tion, now distanced himself from it and 
did not attend. Nor did Greeley or most 
other Radical Republicans. 

Those who did attend styled them- 
selves the Radical Democracy. They cre- 
ated a thirteen-point platform that com- 
bined elements of both Radical 
Republican and Democratic issues. On 
the one hand, the platform called for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, a con- 
stitutional amendment to eliminate sla- 
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1856. As a major general in the regular 
army, he had commanded in Missouri 
during 1861 and issued a proclamation 
emancipating the slaves of disloyal Mis- 
sourians. Radical Republicans had ap- 
plauded Frémont’s action but Lincoln 
had forced him to retract it, then removed 
him from command in November 1861 
and acquiesced in his de facto demotion 
from a subsequent command in West 
Virginia the following year. Frémont was 
then relieved at his own request and stu- 
diously given no further assignments. 
Thereafter he nursed a bitter personal 
hatred toward Lincoln. 

Frémont’s candidacy won the sup- 
port of a few Radical Republicans and 
abolitionists, most particularly Wendell 
Phillips, who sent a public letter to the 
convention excoriating Lincoln and en- 
dorsing Frémont. But most regarded him 
as unreliable and a poor choice of oppo- 
nent against Lincoln. They feared, with 
reason, that he would not attract enough 
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support to be a significant challenge to 
Lincoln but might divert enough votes 
to benefit the Democrats. Ata minimum, 
however, they hoped that the incipient 
challenges from Chase and Frémont 
might impel Lincoln to take more seri- 
ously his need for support from the radi- 
cal wing of the party. 

Those hopes were dashed when in 
July Lincoln “pocket vetoed” a Congres- 
sional plan for Reconstruction known as 
the Wade-Davis Bill after its sponsors, 
Senator Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio and 
Representative Henry Winter Davis of 
Maryland. The bill was an unequivocal 
rejection of Lincoln’s own Reconstruc- 
tion plan, which many Republicans re- 
garded as too lenient and an encroach- 
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| ment by the executive branch upon the 

legislative branch of government. It was 
passed by wide margins in both houses 
of Congress and expected to be signed 
by Lincoln, who during the debate over 
the bill had given little indication that it 
troubled him. Proponents of the bill were 
therefore furious when Lincoln refused 
to do so, for the fact that Congress went 
out of session before the expiration of ten 
days meant that constitutionally the bill 
failed to become law. A subsequent proc- 
lamation by the president explaining his 
decision—and blandly stating that any 
Southern state could choose the harsher 
Congressional plan to his own more le- 
nient one if it chose—simply enraged 
Radical Republicans still further. 
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JOHN C. FREMONT (left), nominated for president at the Radical Democracy conven- 
tion in Cleveland, and WENDELL PHILLIPS (right), who endorsed Frémont’s candidacy. 
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This political cartoon, published in the June 25, 1864, edition of the New York 
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Iilustrated News, depicts Abraham Lincoln as a man of expedience and John C. 
Frémont as one of principle. The perception that Lincoln was too expedient was a 
common thread in all the “Dump Lincoln” movements. 
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“But what are we to do?” moaned 
Representative Thaddeus Stevens in a 
personal letter denouncing Lincoln’s “in- 
famous” proclamation. “Condemn pri- 
vately and applaud publicly!”'® In a tough 
wartime election year, that seemed ex- 
actly what Republicans must do, lest they 
give an advantage to their political op- 
ponents. Yet some had had enough. Long 
impatient with Lincoln’s perceived con- 
servatism and disquieted by the strong 
hand with which he wielded his power 
as chief executive, the rejection of the 
Wade-Davis Bill led some to contemplate 
an open break with the president. Fur- 
ther reinforcing this sentiment was the 
recent departure of Salmon P. Chase from 
the cabinet—Chase had once again sub- 
mitted his resignation on an unrelated 
matter and Lincoln this time had ac- 
cepted it—which meant that the Radical 
Republicans had lost their principal voice 
within the Cabinet. 

Moreover, Lincoln’s popular support 
had slipped, thanks mainly to news from 
the battlefront, where the war in Virginia 
and Georgia seemed stalemated. Indeed, 
in mid-July a Confederate corps under 
Lieutenant General Jubal A. Early in- 
vaded Maryland and briefly made it all 
the way to the outskirts of Washington. 
With a strong Democratic challenge in 
the offing, Frémont’s insurgent Radical 
Democracy threatening to draw votes 
from the Republican camp, and Lincoln’s 
strength as a candidate beginning to 
wane, the smart political move, as 
Lincoln’s foes within the party saw it, was 
to do what they wanted to do anyway: 
dump Lincoln in favor of a new candi- 
date. 

But who would be that candidate? 
Chase supporters quietly hoped it might 
yet be the former treasury secretary, now 
unhindered by a post within the Lincoln 
cabinet. Others fantasized about per- 
suading Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant to enter the race—both Republi- 
cans and Democrats had sounded out 
Grant's political ambitions early in the 
year—but Grant had no interest in the 
idea and, in fact, favored Lincoln. Still 
others set their sights on Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler, a prominent War 
Democrat short on battlefield accom- 
plishments but widely praised for his 
firm, canny military administration, But- 
ler had squelched the secessionist move- 
ment in Maryland in May 1861; he had 
created the policy of retaining runaway 
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slaves whose labor had been used by the 
Confederate army; he had effectively gov- 
erned New Orleans, the largest city in the 
Confederacy; he had presided over the 
genesis of free labor in Louisiana; and he 
was one of the most vigorous proponents 
of African American troops. 

As with Grant, Butler’s name had 
cropped up earlier in the year as a pos- 
sible candidate. Unlike Grant, Butler did 
have presidential ambitions, enough so 
that Lincoln is known to have offered him 
the vice presidency and to have made cer- 
tain that Butler held a major military 
command in Virginia. Butler regarded 
the vice presidential berth as a political 
dead end—he supposedly told Lincoln's 
emissary that he would take the job only 
if Lincoln promised to die within three 
months of his second inauguration—but 
the presidency continued to interest him. 
He read attentively the stream of letters 
that began to reach him from supporters 
in the North, all referring to the move- 
ment within the party to abandon Lin- 
coln. 

In this way Butler learned that Henry 
Winter Davis, the thwarted co-sponsor 
of the Wade-Davis Bill, was readying a 
public letter of protest against the presi- 
dent. Although Butler’s supporters tried 
to delay publication of the letter until 
they could get organized enough to capi- 
talize on it, the letter appeared several 
days before they hoped it would. In the 
event, it was actually published over the 
name not only of Davis but also the bill’s 
other sponsor, Benjamin Wade. The let- 
ter appeared in Horace Greeley’s New 
York Tribune on August 5; it brought this 
third movement to dump Lincoln out 
into the open. 

The “Wade-Davis Manifesto” ac- 
cused Lincoln of keeping control of Re- 
construction policy so that the electoral 
votes of any reconstructed states would 
be “at the dictation of his personal am- 
bition.” It questioned Lincoln’s support 
for an amendment to abolish slavery 
(which wasa plank of the National Union 
platform as well as that of the Radical De- 
mocracy) and said of his pocket veto of 
the Wade-Davis Bill: “A more studied 
outrage of the legislative authority of the 
people has never been perpetrated.” 
Lincoln’s “rash and fatal act,” the letter 
continued, had struck “a blow at the 
friends of his Administration, at the 
rights of humanity, and at the principles 
of republican Government.” The presi- 


| dent, in short, had gone over the line. “He 


must understand that our support is of a 
cause and not of a man; that the author- 
ity of Congress is paramount and must 
be respected; ... and if he wishes our sup- 
port he must confine himself to his ex- 
ecutive duties . . . and leave political re- 
organization to Congress.” The letter 
concluded by asking supporters of the 
national government to “consider the 
remedy of [Lincoln’s] usurpations, and, 
having found it, fearlessly execute it.”!” 
This could be read, and indeed was, 
as a call for another candidate. Many 
thought the tone of the Wade-Davis 
Manifesto excessive, but its basic message 
resonated in several areas across the 
country. In Hamilton, Ohio, for example, 


| a group met on August 6 to discuss the 
| possibility of persuading both Lincoln 
and Frémont to withdraw in favor of a 
third candidate. The group issued a call 
for a convention to meet in Buffalo in late 
September. Nothing came of it, but on 
August 18 a group of about twenty-five 
prominent Republicans met at the home 
of George Opdyke, the mayor of New 
York City. Like the Hamilton, Ohio, 
group, the Opdyke group also made ten- 
tative plans to call for a convention in late 
September “to consider the state of the 
nation and to concentrate the union 
strength on some one candidate who 
commands the confidence of the coun- 
try, even by a new nomination if neces- 
sary.”'* Their choice of venue was Cin- 
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BENJAMIN F. WADE (left), senator from Ohio, and HENRY WINTER DAVIS (right), 
congressman from Maryland. 
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ON JULY 11, 1864, Lincoln (mounted on a horse, wearing his stovepipe hat) 
viewed Union forces at Fort Stevens, on the outskirts of Washington, engage rebels 
under Lieutenant General Jubal Early. Early’s invasion of Maryland was only one 
factor that sapped Lincoin’s strength as a candidate in the summer of 1864. 
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cinnati, the heart of Chase’s political base, 
and the presence of Chase supporters at 
both meetings suggests that he was the 
unspoken candidate they had in mind. 
Lincoln’s situation now appeared 
dire. On August 22 the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union Party— 
Lincoln’s campaign organization, for all 
practical purposes—met in New York to 
review his election prospects. Major po- 
litical figures from Illinois, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania believed that Lincoln would 
lose those states. The committee chair, 
New York Times publisher Henry Ray- 
mond, estimated that Lincoln would lose 
New York as well. Raymond sent the 
president a report of the meeting; the 
following day Lincoln composed his fa- 
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mous “blind memorandum,” which he 
required each Cabinet member to sign 
without reading the contents. The 
memorandum began with the stark sen- 
tence, “This morning, as for some days 
past, it seems exceedingly probable that 
this Administration will not be re- 
elected.”!? 

At the end of August the Opdyke 
group met for a second time. A delegate 
present at the conference wrote that the 
group decided that “it was useless and in- 
expedient to attempt to run Mr. Lincoln 
in the hope of victory against the blind 
enthusiasm of the masses in favor of 
[George B.] McClellan,” the almost cer- 
tain Democratic nominee.” At the be- 
hest of the group, three prominent New 


HENRY RAYMOND (left), New York Times publisher, and GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 


(right), 1864 Democratic presidential candidate. 
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THE CHICAGO PLATFORM AND CANDIDATE. #4) 
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A DECEPTIVE BROADSIDE, ostensibly a pro-McClellan campaign piece but 
actually a piercing attack on the Democratic platform. 
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York newspaper editors, among them 
Horace Greeley, dispatched a letter to 


| northern governors asking pointedly: 


Could Lincoln be reelected? Could he win 
in their state? Should a different candi- 
date be selected? The group also orga- 
nized a delegation to ask Lincoln to step 
aside as candidate. And on the assump- 
tion that he would refuse, it decided to 
press forward with a convention in Cin- 
cinnati late in September to determine 
what to do—support Lincoln or over- 
throw him in favor of another candidate. 
As usual, the exact candidate remained 
shadowy. Butler had largely fallen from 
consideration; Chase’s name was never 
mentioned outright. 

Events during the next two days 
transformed the entire political land- 
scape. In Chicago, the Democratic Party 
nominated George B. McClellan on Au- 
gust 31, which was expected; and did so 
on a peace platform, which was not en- 
tirely unexpected but nevertheless a se- 
rious blunder made worse by the decla- 
ration that the war to preserve the Union 
had been a failure. The next day Major 
General William T. Sherman’s army cap- 
tured Atlanta, a blow to the Democratic 
Party as much as the Confederacy, be- 
cause the victory rendered ludicrous the 
“war failure” plank. McClellan was forced 
to repudiate the peace platform as almost 
his first act as the Democratic nominee. 
Lincoln suddenly looked once again like 
the successful, popular chief executive he 
had been at the year’s beginning. 

Plans for a Cincinnati convention 
evaporated. Most Radical Republicans 
and many abolitionists now closed ranks, 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, 
around the president. (Frederick 
Douglass himself had decided to support 
Lincoln in early August, after a second 
meeting at the White House.) But 
Frémont remained a candidate and nei- 
ther Benjamin Wade nor Henry Winter 
Davis was yet reconciled to Lincoln. True, 
it was unlikely that a continued Frémont 
candidacy would cost the National 
Union Party so much as a hundred thou- 
sand votes. Yet any politically aware 
American recalled that in 1844 the fringe 
candidacy of James G. Birney had polled 
only 62,300 votes—less than three per- 
cent of all ballots cast—and had given 
the presidency to James K. Polk rather 
than Henry Clay. 

Under the circumstances, it seemed 


' best to take no chances. Senator 
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Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, a Radi- | 
cal Republican but a Lincoln supporter, | 
approached Wade and arranged for him 
to back the president in exchange for the 
resignation of Postmaster General Mont- 
gomery Blair, the Cabinet’s most vocally 
conservative member. Chandler then 
met with Frémont and appealed for him 
to withdrawal. It is not certain that the 
appeal had any effect, but on September 
22 Frémont did end his candidacy, which 
by then was certain to do nothing but 
give aid and comfort to the McClellan 
campaign. As for Chase, Lincoln dangled 
before his eyes the prospect of becom- 
ing Chief Justice of the United States, 
though he carefully refrained from nam- 
ing Chase to the post until after the elec- 
tion. The gambit made sure of Chase’s 
support even as it guaranteed a strong 
defender of emancipation on the nation’s 
highest court. 

On November 8 the northern elec- 
torate handed Lincoln a decisive win over 
his Democratic opponent: a fifty-five- 
percent majority in the popular vote, a 
lopsided margin of 212 votes to twenty- 
one in the Electoral College. His victory 
has come down to us as a triumph for 
human rights. “The freedom of millions 
of slaves depended on it,” one recent his- 
torian of the 1864 election has written, 
“and it did more to define and expand 
the meaning of democracy in the United 
States than any event since the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence.””! 
Viewed solely in terms of a contest be- 
tween the National Union Party, which 
favored emancipation, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, which rejected it as a need- 
less obstacle to reunion, such an inter- 
pretation has much to commend it. But 
it requires one either to overlook the 
three “dump Lincoln” movements of 
1864 or else to ascribe them merely to 
fits of pique or self-indulgence. This is | 
the rhetorical strategy ordinarily adopted | 
in accounts of the election campaign. 
Thus, Salmon P. Chase is routinely de- 
picted as pompous, Frémont as venge- 
ful, Wade and Davis as twisted by rage, | 
and so on. 

Even if such were the case, it remains 
incontestable that many people deeply 
committed to black freedom and democ- 
racy harbored doubts about Lincoln, and 
these doubts deserve to be considered 
rather than ignored or explained away. 
What, then, is the significance of the 
“dump Lincoln” movements of 1864? 
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First, a concern for what would | 
nowadays be called an “imperial presi- 
dency” was a recurrent theme among 
those within Lincoln’s own party who 
questioned whether he deserved a second 
term, as well as among the opposition 
Democratic Party. Americans since the 
time of Andrew Jackson had been disqui- 
eted by the “spoils system” and the power 
of political patronage to expand the grip 
of the chief executive. No president from 
Jackson until Lincoln successfully ran for 
a second term. The Confederate States of 
America reflected a national rather than 
a specifically Southern concern when it 
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limited its own president to a single six- 
year term. The principle of a one-term 
presidency, explicitly endorsed by the 
supporters of Chase and Frémont and 
tacitly argued in the Wade-Davis Mani- 
festo, may have been self-serving, but it 
also reflected an authentic current in the 
political culture of the day. 

Second, several aspects of the “dump 
Lincoln” movements—the sense that the 
outcome of the June National Union 
Party convention was provisional, the 
seemingly weird fusion of abolitionists 
and Democrats in the Radical Democ- 
racy, the proposed candidacy of Butler at 


ZACHARIAH CHANDLER (left), Radical Republican senator from Michigan and 
Lincoln supporter, and MONTGOMERY BLAIR (right), Lincoln’s postmaster 
general and sacrificial lamb. 
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the head of a War Democrat-Radical 
Democratic alliance, even rumors that 
Frémont and McClellan might somehow 
reach a modus vivendi—suggest that 
political activists in 1864 probably be- 
lieved what historian Michael F. Holt has 
recently argued: that the American party 
system, which had shifted turbulently 
during the 1850s, was still in flux, and that 
a two-party system based on the Repub- 
licans and Democrats was not yet the cer- 
tainty then that it seems today.”” 

Finally, the “dump Lincoln” move- 
ments serve as a reminder that the Great 
Emancipator was hardly the only Ameri- 
can in favor of human freedom and that 
even more advanced opinions concern- 
ing issues of racial equality existed in the 
corridors of power in Civil War America. 
The efforts to replace Lincoln as a candi- 
date can be seen, in part, as a struggle by 
these more advanced opinions to find 
expression. Their failure underscores the 
fact that they had yet to consolidate into 
a single, coherent voice. 

One question remains: Could any- 
one have unseated Lincoln as his party’s 
presidential nominee in 1864? Three dis- 
tinguished historians of the Civil War 
era—David Donald, Jean H. Baker, and 
Michael Holt—have maintained that 
Ulysses S. Grant alone could have done 
so, and he of course foreclosed the possi- 
bility.?? But a minimal rewrite of history 
would have brought Chase much closer 
to that cherished goal. Had his campaign 
been managed so as not to self-destruct, 
and had his backers and others succeeded 
in their efforts to postpone the National 
Union convention from June until Au- 
gust or even mid-July, Lincoln’s prospects 
would not have been nearly so great as 
they were early in the year. And it is pos- 
sible, though only just, that in March 
1865 Frederick Douglass would have had 
the pleasure of making a third visit to the 
White House, this time to celebrate the 
inauguration of his friend and ally, Presi- 
dent Salmon Portland Chase. 
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MOST READERS OF NORTH & SOUTH 
are familiar to one degree or another with 
the story of the Vicksburg Campaign. 
Certainly those of you who have sub- 
scribed to this magazine for any length 
of time have read numerous articles over 
the years that discussed the many facets 
of the campaign and detailed the strat- 
egy and tactics of its complex operations. 
Some articles have even related a few of 
the marvelous stories of human interest 
that make Vicksburg such a fascinating 
campaign to study. Continuing in that 
vein, this article will look at the Confed- 
erate leadership and examine a principle 
cause of its failure in the defense of Vicks- 
burg, namely the unity of command— 
or to be more precise, the lack thereof. 

Unity of command is one of the nine 
principles of war recognized the world 
over. The May 1986 version of FM 100- 
5, the U.S. Army’s manual on operations, 
states, “In both the operational and tac- 
tical dimensions, it is axiomatic that the 
employment of military forces in a man- 
ner that develops their full combat power 
requires unity of command.” Although 
straightforward sounding, the army con- 
siders it necessary to define this concept 
for those who find it difficult to grasp. 
“Unity of command means directing and 
coordinating the action of all forces to- 
ward a common goal or objective,” reads 
the manual, which goes on to provide 
guidance for achieving this desired prin- 
ciple: “Coordination may be achieved by 
vesting a single commander with the req- 
uisite authority to direct and to coordi- 
nate all forces employed in pursuit of a 
common goal.”! 

Although the nine principles of war 
were not formally adopted by the U.S. 
Army until 1921, these very same prin- 
ciples guided the armies of the Union and 
Confederacy during the Civil War, and 
generals in blue and gray understood and 
appreciated these principles in much the 
same way as do officers of the modern- 
day armed forces. Thus it is difficult to 
fathom why Confederate civil and mili- 
tary authorities failed either to grasp or 
exercise the key principle of unity of 
command in operations along the Mis- 
sissippi River, and especially in defense 
of the “Gibraltar of the Confederacy”— 
Vicksburg. 

Two seemingly unrelated events, 
both of which occurred in 1862, ensured 
that unity of command would not be re- 
alized by those responsible for the de- 


Kurz & Allison's depiction of the siege of Vicksburg. 


fense of Vicksburg. These events com- 
bined to have tragic consequences for the 
Confederacy, as they helped seal the 
doom of Vicksburg long before Union 
forces launched the campaign that re- 
sulted in the surrender of the river bas- 
tion on July 4, 1863. The fall of the for- 
tress city was a staggering blow to the 
Confederacy—it resulted in the loss of 
the Mississippi River and separated the 
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vast trans-Mississippi region from the 
Southern heartland. The loss of Vicks- 
burg shattered hopes for Southern in- 
dependence and, when coupled with the 
defeat of Robert E. Lee’s vaunted Army 
of Northern Virginia on the battlefield 
at Gettysburg, marked the turning point 
of the conflict. Although the war raged 
for twenty-one months longer, the sum- 
mer of disaster ultimately resulted in the 


Terrence J. Winschel 


A Tragedy of Errors 


The Failure of the Confederate High Command 
in the Defense of Vicksburg 


- 


fall of Richmond and the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

Astonishingly, most works on the 
Vicksburg Campaign fail to mention 
these two events or to demonstrate their 
association with one another and the im- 
pact they had on the military situation 
in the lower Mississippi River Valley in 
1863. Yet they are central to an apprecia- 
tion of the complexities of the Vicksburg 
Campaign and, especially, to an under- 


2 a 


standing of the three men most directly 
responsible for the tragedy of errors that 
resulted in the fall of Vicksburg. 

It is only proper, then, to begin this 
article by introducing the cast of leading 
characters in this tragedy—one that re- 
grettably lacks Shakespearean romance 
and nobility. In order of appearance they 
are: Jefferson Davis, Joseph E. Johnston, 
and John C. Pemberton. These three men 
are certainly no strangers to most Civil 


War enthusiasts; each brings to this trag- 
edy his own unique level of incompe- 
tence, stupidity, and ignorance. 

Jefferson Davis, a native Kentuckian 
who is more closely associated with the 
Magnolia State, was the tenth and final 
child born of Samuel Emory Davis and 
his wife, the former Jane Cook. Raised 
near Woodville, Mississippi, Davis en- 
joyed the benefits and lifestyle of one of 
Mississippi's leading families. Educated 
at (among other places) Jefferson Col- 
lege, near Natchez, and Transylvania Uni- 
versity in Lexington, Kentucky, Davis se- 
cured an appointment to the United 
States Military Academy. Although he 
compiled a good academic record at West 
Point, he also accrued demerits by the 
score and on more than one occasion 
found himself on the brink of dismissal. 
Survive, however, he did, and at time of 
graduation in 1828 he stood twenty-third 
out of thirty-three cadets. 

Commissioned a second lieutenant 
of infantry, Davis experienced routine 
assignments to various frontier posts 
and even some action against Indians. 
In 1832 the young lieutenant received 
the surrender of the Sauk chief Black 
Hawk and escorted him from Wiscon- 
sin Territory to Jefferson Barracks near 
St. Louis. During this trip the two men 
got acquainted and Black Hawk, perhaps 
sensing something of Davis’ fate, com- 
mented of the future Confederate presi- 
dent that he was “a good and brave 
young chief.”* 

In 1835 Davis resigned from the 
army and married Sarah Knox Taylor, the 
daughter of his former commanding of- 
ficer, Zachary Taylor. But tragedy soon 
struck as both fell victim of malaria, and 
Knoxie, as Davis called his bride, died. 
Although Davis himself recovered, he 
was permanently impaired by the disease. 
Heartbroken, he returned to Brierfield, 
his plantation home on the Mississippi 
River south of Vicksburg, and there re- 
mained in seclusion for almost ten years. 
He applied himself to farming and, with 
the help of his older brother Joseph, be- 
came a full member of the planter elite. 
When Davis finally emerged from 
mourning, he remarried and was elected 
to Congress. At the outbreak of the war 
with Mexico, he resigned his seat, took 
up the sword, and became colonel of the 
Ist Mississippi Rifles. Davis and his men 
won renown at Buena Vista, where he 
was wounded in the foot. 
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Davis returned to Mississippi a hero 
and was appointed to the U.S. Senate to 
fill an unexpired term. Although elected 
senator in his own right in 1850, he soon 
resigned to seek the governorship of Mis- 
sissippi. In a close election, during which 
he espoused the need for a united South 
committed to protecting its rights under 
the Constitution, he lost to the moderate 
Henry S. Foote. Destined for public life, 
Davis in 1852 became secretary of war in 
the administration of Franklin Pierce and 
ran the War Department with efficiency. 
His tenure as secretary was characterized 
by the remarkably progressive improve- 
ments he made to the army. Returning to 
the Senate in 1857, Davis became an elo- 


quent spokesman for Southern interests, | 


yet only reluctantly came to support se- 
cession. 
Upon the secession of Mississippi, 


Davis resigned his seat with a heavy heart | 


and left Washington. He was appointed a 
major general by Governor John J. Pettus 
and given command of the Army of Mis- 
sissippi—a position infinitely to his lik- 
ing. However, he was quickly overshad- 
owed by the storm clouds that engulfed 
the nation and was elected president of 
the newly established Confederate States 
of America. At his inauguration in Mont- 
gomery, William L, Yancey of Alabama 
declared of Davis, “The man and the hour 
have met.” His bold proclamation was 
premature.? 

As commander-in-chief, Davis 
sought to fight a defensive war and hold 
every inch of the Confederacy. This, of 
course, required spreading limited man- 
power and resources over a vast area, and 
would have disastrous consequences for 
the Southern nation. Davis’ views on 
strategy were not shared by many of the 
generals whom he appointed. Among 
those opposed to the president’s views 
was Joseph E. Johnston, who became one 
of Davis’ most outspoken critics. 

Born in Virginia in 1807, Johnston 
was the son of a distinguished soldier of 
the American Revolution who had served 
with “Light Horse Harry” Lee in the 
Southern Department. Following in his 
father’s footsteps, Johnston secured a 
cadetship at West Point, from which he 
graduated in 1829 (the same class as Rob- 
ert E. Lee, anda year behind Davis), thir- 
teenth in a class of forty-six. 

Johnston developed a reputation as 
a brave and competent officer. Wounded 
twice in action against the Seminole In- 
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Left: Sauk chief Black Hawk, who surrendered in 1832 to a young Lieutenant Jefferson Davis. 
Right: Jefferson Davis, at age thirty-seven, with his bride, Varina Howell. 


Davis won renown at the February 23, 1847, Battle of Buena Vista (above), 
during which he was wounded in the foot. 


dians and five times during the Mexican 
War, the Virginian rose steadily through 
the ranks and was appointed lieutenant 
colonel in the Ist U.S. Cavalry in 1855. 
As the nation drifted to the brink of civil 
war, Johnston was elevated to brigadier 
general and appointed quartermaster 
general of the army. When hostilities be- 
tween the states erupted, Johnston re- 
signed his commission and offered his 
sword first to Virginia, then to the Con- 


federacy. As the highest-ranking officer | 


in the U.S. Army to resign his commis- 
sion, he fully expected to be named top 
general in the Confederate army. It was a 
blow to his extremely sensitive and large 
ego when three men he considered his 
junior were placed above him in senior- 
ity. This rankled Johnston, whose jeal- 
ousy and resentment could not be dis- 
guised, and during the war he formed a 
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bitter and acrimonious relationship with 


the Confederate president. 
Despite the obvious strained rela- 


| tions resulting from Johnston’s bruised 


ego, Davis appointed him to command 
the Southern forces that assembled at 
Harper’s Ferry. What in retrospect could 
have been construed as an omen, 
Johnston concluded that Harper’s Ferry 
could not be held, and evacuated the stra- 
tegic town. This pattern of operations 
would be followed through a string of 
cities and towns throughout the war, for 
Johnston believed in sacrificing geogra- 
phy in order to concentrate available 
manpower into large armies with which 
to do battle. 

Although Johnston basked in the 
glory gained at First Manassas, the presi- 
dent’s confidence in his abilities contin- 
ued to wane as the spring of 1862 wit- 
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Left: Inauguration of Jefferson Davis as president of the Confederate States of America at 
Montgomery, Alabama, on February 18, 1861. Right: General Joseph E. Johnston. 
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The Battle of Fair Oaks, Virginia, May 31, 1862. After being wounded at Fair Oaks, Johnston was replaced 
by Robert E. Lee and would never again command the principal Confederate army in Virginia. 


nessed his army’s steady retreat up the 
Peninsula toward Richmond. It proved 
fortunate for Davis and the Confederacy 
that Johnston was badly wounded at the 
Battle of Fair Oaks on May 31. Incapaci- 
tated, he was thus replaced by Robert E. 
Lee; Johnston would never again com- 
mand the principle Confederate army in 
Virginia. 

While recuperating from his wound, 
Johnston fell in with those who opposed 
the president politically. As a result, Davis 
only reluctantly appointed the general to 
a command when he reported fit for 
duty in November. Johnston was as- 
signed to head the Department of the 
West, a broad area between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Mississippi 
River. It was hoped that Johnston could 
coordinate the movements of the armies 
of General Braxton Bragg in Tennessee 


and Lieutenant General John C. Pem- 
berton in Mississippi. 

Contrary to statements relative to his 
condition to return to duty, Johnston was 
still not fully recovered physically. This 
author submits that Johnston was not 
well mentally either, for a wound as des- 
perate as he had received at Fair Oaks 
would take some fight out of any man. 
In addition, the general upon his return 
was unwilling to support the president’s 
strategic plan for the Western depart- 
ment; it is clear that Johnston’s heart was 
never in his mission. His actions would 
be to everyone’s dissatisfaction.* 

The third and final member of the 
cast is Lieutenant General John C. 
Pemberton, who commanded the De- 
partment of Mississippi and East Louisi- 
ana from headquarters in the capital city 
of Jackson. A native of Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, he was born on August 10, 
1814. Although of Quaker stock, Pember- 
ton grew quite active socially and enjoyed 


| parties, dances, and the theatre. Yet he was 


a quiet young man who shied away from 
intimacy and counted few close friends. 
(Among his boyhood pals was George G. 
Meade, who was destined to command 
the Union army at Gettysburg.) After en- 
tering the University of Pennsylvania, 
Pemberton sought an appointment to the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point in order to study civil engineering. 
President Andrew Jackson, a close friend 
of Pemberton’s father, gladly awarded the 
appointment on May 15, 1833, and John 
embarked on a military career. 

At West Point, Pemberton was an 
average cadet who did not excel academi- 
cally and, like Davis, accrued demerits by 
the score. At one point during his first 
class (senior) year, he was arrested for 
breaking academy regulations dealing 
with possession of liquor. Only after the 
entire class signed a pledge not to drink 
for their remaining days at the academy 
were the charges against him dropped. 
John went on to complete the rigorous 
curriculum of West Point and at gradua- 
tion stood twenty-seven out of fifty ca- 
dets in the class of 1837. 

Pemberton was assigned to duty 
with the 4th U.S. Artillery, in which he 
served during the Second Seminole War 
and the Mexican War. In Mexico, the 
young lieutenant saw action under 
Zachary Taylor in the engagements at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Matamoras. He later served as an aide- 
de-camp on the staff of William J. Worth 
in the campaign for Monterrey and dur- 
ing the drive on Mexico City. Pemberton 
proved himself a brave and energetic of- 
ficer of whom his superiors took notice. 
His actions on the fields of battle at 
Monterrey and Molino del Rey earned 
him two brevets for “gallant and merito- 
rious conduct.” The laurels won in 
Mexico would be the proudest of his long 
military career. 

Shortly after his return from Mexico, 
Pemberton married Martha Thompson 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Devoted to one an- 
other, their marriage was one of bliss and 
produced seven children. Pattie, the name 


_ by which Pemberton affectionately called 
| his wife, was a beautiful, yet domineer- 


ing, woman who held tremendous sway 
over her husband. As the nation drifted 
to the brink of civil war, John was torn 
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between love of country and love for his 
wife. Upon the secession of Virginia, 
Pattie wrote John from Norfolk, “My dar- 
ling husband why are you not with us? 
Why do you stay?” Pemberton biogra- 
pher Michael Ballard asserts that “Pattie 
had made clear where her heart lay, and 
he would never have turned against her.” 
On April 24, 1861, John Pemberton re- 
signed his commission as captain in the 
U.S. Army and offered his services to Vir- 
ginia.° 

Governor John Letcher of Virginia 
quickly nominated Pemberton to be a 
lieutenant colonel in the state force. Less 
than two months later, the northern- 
born Pemberton was made a brigadier 
general in the Confederate army. John’s 
rapid rise was based more on the need 
for experienced officers than on his abili- 
ties. The trend continued as he was pro- 


moted major general to rank from Janu- 
ary 14, 1862, and later that same year to 
the grade of lieutenant general. During 
this period Pemberton gained adminis- 
trative experience, serving briefly in the 
Virginia tidewater, then as commander 
of the Department of South Carolina 
and Georgia. In the fall of 1862, with 
little useful field or combat experience, 
he was named commander of the De- 
partment of Mississippi and East Loui- 
siana and left for a rendezvous with des- 
tiny at Vicksburg. 

Responsible for the defense of the 
Mississippi River and the twin bastions 
of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
Pemberton had little time to acquaint 
himself with his new command, as Fed- 
eral forces were already active within the 
department. His administrative abilities 
were quickly taxed to the limit—the 


Americans forcing their way to the main plaza at the September 23, 1846, Battle of Monterey, at which 
Pemberton earned a brevet for his “gallant and meritorious conduct.” 
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needs of his department were many and 
the resources few. Effective departmen- 
tal operations were further plagued by a 
myriad of problems: poor staff work, me- 
diocre subordinates, inadequate rail 
transportation, lack of troops (especially 
cavalry), and shortages of food, clothing, 
medicine, and ammunition. Although 
Pemberton immersed himself in the ad- 
ministrative details of departmental 
command, combat ability was needed by 
the Confederacy. In that regard, events 
would soon demonstrate that John 
Pemberton had been promoted far be- 
yond his capacities. 


OR! OF 
WITH THE CAST OF CHARACTERS IN 


PLACE, let us examine the two events, 
previously alluded to, that combined to 
have such dramatic impact on the Con- 
federacy and its struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

The opening scene is set in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The curtain opens 
on March 14, 1862, when then Major 
General John C. Pemberton was assigned 
permanent command of the Department 
of South Carolina and Georgia. Demon- 
strating his penchant for managerial ma- 
nipulation, Pemberton, who had replaced 
Robert E. Lee as department commander, 
began an “inexplicable reorganization 
that blossomed into an unnecessarily 
complex bureaucracy.” Biographer 
Ballard asserts that “Pemberton’s style as 
chief administrator of the department 
complemented his command structure. 
He became bogged down in minute de- 
tails...[and]... paid too much attention 
to matters that were normally taken care 
of by a general’s staff” To compound 
matters, his staff lacked the experience 
and cohesiveness required for efficient 
operations.° 

In the aftermath of Shiloh and dur- 
ing the Seven Days Battles, manpower 
drainage from his department caused 
Pemberton to constrict his defenses, 
which led to local unease. Adhering to 
Lee’s principle that “holding lines was 
more important than protecting outly- 
ing areas,” Pemberton removed cannon 
and men from across his department to 
better defend the key cities of Charles- 
ton and Savannah. Such action served to 
enrage those who lived in the affected 
areas, and caused alarm among the states’ 
elected officials. His introduction of mar- 
tial law without adequate emergency was 


viewed as insensitive and worked to un- 
dermine the confidence of those he was 
supposed to defend. According to Ballard, 
“He approached his job from purely a 
military point of view” and failed to grasp 
“that public support and morale were 
necessary to favorable military results.”” 

Pemberton’s diplomatic skills have 
been characterized as “unspectacular.” 
Thus it will come as no surprise that his 
strained relations with local and state of- 
ficials, especially Governor Francis 
Pickens, and the citizens of Charleston 
aggravated his problems in South Caro- 
lina. These relations steadily deteriorated 
as he abandoned more of the coastal ar- 
eas without prior notification to civilian 
authorities and began to espouse the be- 
lief that Charleston itself was untenable, 
recommending that forts, in- 
cluding Sumter, be dismantled. 
In a note to Jefferson Davis, 
Governor Pickens complained 
of Pemberton and the situation: 
“I fear Charleston is to be sac- 
rificed by a total incompetency 
in the officer commanding and 
a total want of knowledge of the 
country.”® 

In response to the clamor 
that steadily poured into Rich- 
mond from disgruntled South 
Carolinians, Davis instructed his 
military advisor, Robert E. Lee, 
to counsel Pemberton. “The im- 
portance of defending both Charleston 
and Savannah to the last extremity, par- 
ticularly Charleston, is earnestly brought 
to your attention,” wrote Lee on May 29, 
1862. He emphasized to the Pennsylva- 
nian in gray, “Let it be distinctly under- 
stood by everybody that Charleston and 
Savannah are to be defended to the last 
extremity. If the harbors are taken the 
cities are to be fought street by street and 
house by house as long as we have a foot 
of ground to stand upon.”® 

Although Pemberton earnestly 
worked to improve the situation by 
strengthening the fortifications around 
Charleston, it was clear to all concerned 
that it was time for him to go. Once the 
decision to remove Pemberton had been 
made, the search for a suitable replace- 
ment began. Due to the delicate situation 
that existed in Charleston and the lim- 
ited number of candidates then available, 
it was not until August 29 that Pemberton 
was superseded by General P.G.T. 
Beauregard. Pemberton was pleased to 


leave Charleston, though he did so with 
his confidence shattered and his reputa- 
tion somewhat tarnished. Still, the presi- 
dent stood by him and reassigned the 
general to command of the Department 
of Mississippi and East Louisiana. He de- 
parted Charleston in late September and 
the following month arrived at his new 
command in Jackson. 

It is important also to note that when 
Pemberton assumed command of his 
new department, he was ordered by the 
president to report directly to him or to 
Secretary of War James A. Seddon. These 
orders were not rescinded, even after 
Davis appointed Johnston to supreme 
command in the West, and would have 
serious repercussions on the Confeder- 
ate defense of Vicksburg. 
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South Carolina governor Francis Pickens (left) and General Robert E. Lee. 


The second scene of the great trag- 
edy is set in Vicksburg itself in Decem- 
ber 1862. President Davis, responding to 
a request from Governor John J. Pettus 
that he visit Mississippi to help bolster 
the flagging morale of the people there, 
traveled to his home state. In order to 
help familiarize Johnston with his new 
department, Davis requested that the 
general accompany him on this trip. The 
presidential party arrived in Vicksburg on 
the evening of December 19 and was 
greeted by polite cheers. The two men 
spent the next two days inspecting the 
city’s fortifications before going on to in- 
spect Pemberton’s army, then at Grenada 
in north Mississippi contesting the over- 
land advance of Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant’s Union army. 

Returning to Jackson, Davis ad- 
dressed the legislature the day after 
Christmas. “Whatever fortunes I may 
have achieved in life have been gained as 
a representative of Mississippi, he began, 
“and before all I have labored for the ad- 


vancement of her glory and honor.” The 
president spoke with eloquence: “I now, 
for the first time in my career, find my- 
self the representative of a wider circle of 
interest, but a circle of which the inter- 
ests of Mississippi are still embraced.... 
For, although in the discharge of my du- 
ties as President of the Confederate States 
I had determined to make no distinction 
between the various parts of the coun- 
try—to know no separate state—yet my 
heart has always beat more warmly for 
Mississippi, and I have looked upon Mis- 
sissippi soldiers with a pride and emo- 
tion such as no others inspired.” 

The legislators listened intently for 
any indication of how the government 
and, especially Davis himself, planned to 
assist the people of Mississippi in their 
hour of need. But only 
rhetoric flowed from his lips. 
“This was the land of my af- 
fections,” Davis continued. 
“Here were situated the little 
of worldly goods I pos- 
sessed.... But when I re- 
ceived dispatches and heard 
rumors of alarm and trepi- 
dation and despondency 
among the people of Missis- 
sippi; when I heard even, that 
people were fleeing to Texas 
in order to save themselves 
from the enemy; when I saw 
it stated by the enemy that 
they had handled other states with gloves, 
but Mississippi was to be handled with- 
out gloves—every impulse of my heart 
dragged me hither, in spite of duties 
which might have claimed my attention 
elsewhere. When I heard of the sufferings 
of my own people, of the danger of their 
subjugation by a ruthless foe, I felt that if 
Mississippi were destined for such a fate, 
I would wish to sleep in her soil.” 

His grand and flowery phrases were 
meaningless, and the hopes of his listen- 
ers faded. The only statement of sub- 
stance was a pledge to order additional 
pieces of heavy ordnance to Vicksburg, 
which all knew was not enough. Davis as- 
sured those who crowded the House 
chamber, “I can, then, say with every con- 
fidence that our condition is in every re- 
spect greatly improved over what it was 
last year.” The president concluded his 
remarks with a statement hardly worthy 
of confidence: “I shall go away from you 
with a lighter heart... anxious, but hope- 
ful.” Although his speech was received 
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with polite applause, it certainly failed to | 


assuage the fears of Mississippians, who 
braced themselves for what was to fol- 
low.!° 

As the applause slowly ebbed, shouts 
of “Johnston, Johnston” rang out. The 
general, who normally shied from public 
appearances, slowly approached the po- 
dium and addressed the audience in his 
customary manner. “Fellow citizens, my 
only regret is that I have done so little to 
merit such a greeting,” he said, and pro- 
claimed, “I promise you, however, that 
hereafter I shall be watchful, energetic, 
and indefatigable in your defense.”!! 
Events would prove otherwise. 

What made the inspection tour so 
significant was the impression it left in 
the mind of each man. Davis was struck 
by the scope and strength of the fortifi- 
cations that ringed Vicksburg and de- 
clared them formidable. Indeed, he 
thought they could never be taken. Thus, 
during the course of the campaign and 
especially throughout the period of siege, 
the Confederate president harbored little 
fear of the loss of Vicksburg despite in- 
creasingly gloomy reports emanating 
from Mississippi. A Davis biographer 
wrote that the president was “strangely 
uninvolved” in the affairs centered on 
Vicksburg. Believing the city to be an 


impregnable fortress and that time was | 


on his side, Davis failed to heed the warn- 


ings, sent few reinforcements, and con- | 


centrated his attention on the campaigns 
in the East. In fact, Davis was shocked in 
July when he received word of the city’s 
surrender, Incredulous, he asked repeat- 
edly of those around him: “How could 
this be possible?” !* 

Unlike Davis, Johnston was unim- 
pressed by the fortifications. To the con- 
trary, he was disturbed that they em- 
braced, what he termed, “the usual error 
of Confederate engineering.” In his view 
Vicksburg was nothing but “[a]n im- 


mense intrenched camp, requiring an | 


army to hold it,...instead of a fort requir- 
ing only a small garrison.” He compared 
Vicksburg to Fort Donelson, stating that 
it was nothing but an elaborate trap that 
would ensnare its defenders, and warned 
that if an army fell back into these de- 
fenses and allowed itself to be besieged, 
you could write it off. It was as good as 
lost.!? 

Consequently, with Davis focused on 
events elsewhere and Johnston unwilling 
to accept the mantle of command thrust 
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The storming of Fort Donelson by Union forces. Davis compared the defenses at Vicksburg to those at 
Fort Donelson—nothing but an elaborate trap that would ensnare its defenders. 


After the Confederate disaster at Champion Hill (above), Johnston ordered Pemberton to 
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evacuate Vicksburg if it was “not too late.” 


upon him by the president, Pemberton 
was left to defend Vicksburg with plenty 
of contradictory advice, but precious 
little support from his superiors. Left to 
his own devices, Pemberton, in predict- 
able fashion, managed his new depart- 
ment in much the same way he did his 
old at Charleston and experienced many 


of the same difficulties, especially in his _ 


dealings with elected officials and civil- 
ian populations. However, with Lee’s ad- 
monition always in mind, he was deter- 
mined to defend Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson to the last extremity—fighting 
street by street, and house by house, if 
need be. 

The final scene of the great drama 
played out during the campaign itself. 
Following Grant's landing at Bruinsburg, 
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| the situation facing Confederate forces in 


Mississippi quickly went from bad to 
worse. Davis ordered Johnston to the 
Magnolia State to salvage the rapidly de- 
teriorating situation. Upon his arrival in 
Jackson on May 13 (the day before Union 
forces stormed the capital city), he 
quickly assessed the situation and in- 
formed the secretary of war, “I am too 
late.” This statement was a reflection of 
the defeatism that has forever tarnished 
Johnston’s Civil War career and came to 
characterize his operations relative to 
Vicksburg. Rather than fight for Jackson, 
Johnston ordered the city’s evacuation, 
which effectively removed him and his 
army from the campaign.'* 

(In Johnston’s defense, it must be 
said that at the time of the evacuation, 


From THE SOLDIER IN OUR CIV. WAR 


Female residents seek food at the U.S. Commissary in Vicksburg (left) and Secretary of War James A. Seddon. 


he only had 6,000 men in Jackson. How- 
ever, Confederate reinforcements were en 
route to the capital and by late afternoon 
his numbers would have increased to 
10,000, with an additional 3,000 men ex- 
pected on May 16. In light of the fortifi- 
cations that ringed the capital and the ex- 
pected reinforcements that would have 
placed him at only a two-to-one disad- 
vantage, it is difficult to fathom why 
Johnston failed to prolong the fight for 
Jackson.) 

As Johnston and his small force 
marched to the northeast toward Canton, 
he directed Pemberton to rendezvous 
with him at Clinton where, united, they 
could turn on Grant and defeat the Fed- 
eral army in detail. But neither general 
moved toward that end. Rather, they 
marched in opposite directions and left 
the initiative with Grant. Then, in the af- 
termath of the disasters at Champion Hill 
and Big Black River Bridge, on May 16- 
17, Johnston ordered Pemberton: “If it is 
not too late, evacuate Vicksburg and its 
dependencies, and march to the north- 
east.” Recalling his inspection tour in De- 
cember, the Virginian warned his subor- 
dinate, “If...you are invested in Vicksburg, 
you must ultimately surrender. Under 
such circumstances, instead of losing both 
troops and place, we must, if possible, save 
the troops.” Faced with the decision to 
evacuate the city and save his army, but 
lose Vicksburg, or to fall back into and 
man the city’s fortifications, Pemberton 
opted for the latter. The soldiers under his 
command were thus destined to experi- 
ence war in all its horrors during the 


Museutn of the Confederacy 


forty-seven-day siege of the city, trapped 
in a terrifying quest for survival.'> 

On May 19 and again on the 22nd, 
Grant hurled his forces against the city’s 
defenses, only to be easily and bloodily 
repulsed. Settling into a war of attrition, 
Union forces encircled Vicksburg and 
worked to starve the garrison into sub- 
mission. In order to conserve what food 
supplies were on hand, Pemberton or- 
dered the daily ration cut to three quar- 
ters, then to half, and then to a quarter. 
Rations were then cut again, and again, 
and yet again. By the end of June the men 
of the garrison were each issued only a 
handful of peas and rice per day. Even 
their water had to be rationed. 

In Vicksburg, the weeks slowly 
passed. Lieutenant William A. Drennan, 
a member of the besieged garrison, de- 
scribed life in the city in his diary: “Mo- 
notony does not convey all the sameness 
of these days imposes on one. There is a 
tension of nerves, an extreme anxiety, as 
you have experienced for a for a few mo- 
ments and that you have felt—had you 
to endure it long, it would craze you.” Two 
days later he wrote of the specter that 
overshadowed the monotony in Vicks- 
burg and made the days so difficult to 
bear: “The mortality here at this time is 
very great; hardly a day passes but I see 
dozens of men carried to their homes. 
They are buried in a trench with a blan- 
ket for their shroud. Coffins cannot be 
had for all of them. Graves are dug today 
for use tomorrow.”!® 

Throughout the month of June, as 
the Union vice closed ever tighter, con- 


tact between Pemberton and 
Johnston relative to coordinated 
movements to save the garrison 
became less frequent. Growing 
difficulty in exchanging messages 
between the two generals led to 
delays. The breakdown in com- 
munications would have proved 
fatal to coordination, had coordi- 
nation truly been the objective. 
Although Pemberton was desper- 
ate to be saved, the records clearly 
show that Johnston was equally 
desperate to avoid action. By June 
3 the Army of Relief, as Johnston’s 
force was known, numbered more 
than 30,000, which gave the com- 
bined Confederate armies a sub- 
stantial numerical advantage over 
Grant. Still he complained to the 
authorities in Richmond that he 
needed more men, more wagons, more 
horses, and more ammunition. The au- 
thorities sent what they could, but it was 
never enough —Johnston needed more, 
more, more. 

Nothing could spur the Virginian 
into action. Davis and members of his 
cabinet urged Johnston to move quickly, 
none more forcefully than Secretary of 
War James A. Seddon, who admonished: 
“Vicksburg must not be lost without a 
desperate struggle. The interest and 
honor of the Confederacy forbid it.” And 
yet, to the urging of his superiors and 
pleading by Pemberton, Johnston would 
only reply, “I am too weak to save Vicks- 
burg.”!” 

Whether he was or not we will never 


| know, but the window of opportunity 


closed by mid-June, as tens of thousands 
of Federal reinforcements arrived in the 


_ Vicksburg area, thus sealing the doom of 


the beleaguered city. In despair, the Vicks- 
burg commander on June 23 sent a com- 
munication to Johnston suggesting that 
the Virginian propose terms for surren- 
der of the city to Grant. Pemberton 
added, “I will strain every nerve to hold 
out, if there is hope of our ultimate re- 
lief, for fifteen days longer.” Johnston re- 
plied on June 27, four precious days later, 
“Negotiations with Grant for relief of the 
garrison, should they become necessary, 
must be made by you. It would be a con- 


_ fession of weakness on my part, which I 
_ ought not to make, to propose them. 


When it becomes necessary to make 


_ terms, they may be considered as made 


under my authority.” Yet despite know- 
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ing of the dire situation in Vicksburg, 
Johnston delayed another four days be- 
fore he finally set his Jackson force in 
motion on July 1 toward the Confeder- 
ate Gibraltar on the Mississippi River. By 
then, it was too late.'® 


Johnston determined to fall back to Jack- 
son. Thus the Army of Relief became an 
army on the run. 

Morale within the army sank as the 
gray columns headed east back to the 
capital city. The sun beat down unmer- 


za 


Pemberton and Grant meet on July 3, 1863, to arrange the terms of Vicksburg’s surrender. 


On July 3, as his advance units 
neared the Big Black River, an eerie si- 
lence settled over the area—the sound of 
cannon fire from Vicksburg ceased. Al- 
though only twelve days had passed, 
rather than the fifteen Pemberton had 
pledged when he penned the dire warn- 
ing of imminent catastrophe, Johnston 
knew beyond doubt that the silence in- 
dicated the defenders of Vicksburg had 
reached the limits of human endurance. 
In fact, at that very moment, Pemberton 
and Grant met between the lines in the 
shade of a stunted oak, at which time the 
Confederate commander requested of his 
opponent the terms by which he would 
receive the surrender of the city and gar- 
rison of Vicksburg. 

Johnston spent much of July 4 ex- 
amining the reports sent in by scouts 
while his men remained in camp. He re- 
alized the futility of attempting to force 
a crossing of the Big Black River north of 
the railroad, in the face of an entrenched 
enemy, and reasoned that there might be 
a soft spot in the Federal fortifications 
somewhere below the tracks. Johnston, 
therefore, resolved to explore the region 
south of the railroad. But before his 
troops took up the line of march on July 
5 the fears of all were confirmed with the 
news of Vicksburg’s surrender. Worried 
that Grant would now turn on him, 


cifully on the Confederates and the thick 
clouds of dust that swirled around the 
marching men made it difficult to 
breathe. Adding to their misery was an 
acute shortage of water that prevented 
them from soothing parched throats. 
Despite the hardships suffered on the 
way, the columns moved quickly, aware 
that the Union army would soon be snap- 
ping at their heels. 

In predictable fashion, Johnston also 
abandoned Jackson, but in this case it was 
certainly justified. On July 17, as his col- 
umns headed east across the Pearl River, 
Union soldiers once more filled the 
streets of Jackson, bringing to a close 
what was perhaps the most mismanaged 
campaign in Confederate history. 

Though Grant deserves all the credit 
he has received for the great triumph at 
Vicksburg, his victory was due in part to 
the failure of three men who could not, 
or would not, exercise unity of command. 
Jefferson Davis acted as the proverbial 
ostrich. He placed his head in the sand 
and hoped the problem would be solved 
by those he had charged with the defense 
of Vicksburg. Joe Johnston was a stub- 
born mule who, despite orders, refused 
to budge and could not be coaxed, ca- 
joled, or threatened into moving. (The 
author is so bold as to suggest that 
Johnston realized that if he permitted 
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Vicksburg to fall without making an at- 
tempt to save the city and its garrison, 
his military reputation would be de- 
stroyed and his career finished; and yet, 
he did not want to face Grant’s forces in 
pitched battle. Thus, he delayed as long 
as he thought prudent to save his repu- 
tation without risking the possibility of 
battle.) And finally John Pemberton, the 
Pennsylvanian in gray who was plagued 
by “indecision, indecision, indecision.” In 
his attempt to serve two masters—Davis 
and Johnston—he failed both, and in so 
doing brought disaster and disgrace upon 
himself and the Confederacy.'? 

Time, however, heals most wounds 
and the bitter feelings engendered by the 
war and the Reconstruction period that 
followed eventually mellowed. In 1917 
approximately 8,000 veterans of the blue 
and gray attended what was known as the 
National Memorial Celebration and 
Peace Jubilee in Vicksburg. On the final 
day of the reunion there was a parade 
during which the aged veterans rode in 
trucks through the city’s streets, lined by 
thousands of spectators. The city was fes- 
tooned with red, white, and blue bunting 
(which of course represented both sides 
during the conflict), and pictures of “Our 
Heroes”: Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Jefferson Davis, and Robert E. Lee. 
Conspicuous by the absence of their pic- 
tures were Joseph E. Johnston and John 
C. Pemberton, the two generals who had 
conducted the defense of Vicksburg. 

As evidenced by the ever-expanding 
field of literature on the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign, history is harsh to those who fail. 
History can also be brutally cold toward 
those who blunder. The greater the fail- 
ure the more intense the cold. Mercifully, 
though, history can also forget and for- 
give. In the case of the Confederate high 
command, especially the two generals 
responsible for the defense and relief of 
Vicksburg, history has all but forgotten. 
For John C. Pemberton, the general who 
tried and failed, and Joseph E. Johnston, 
the general who failed to try, it remains 
to be seen if history will ever forgive. 
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“Christmas Gif,” Empty Chairs, 
and Confederate Defeat 


ROBERT E. MAY 


How shall we grace the day? 
With feast and song, and dance, and antique sports, 
And shouts of happy children in the courts, 

And tales of ghost and fay? 


* * * 
How could we bear the mirth, 
While some loved reveler of a year ago 
Keeps his mute Christmas now beneath the snow, 
In cold Virginian earth?! 


—Henry Timrod, “Christmas” 


Above: “Christmas in the South” by William Ludwell Sheppard, 


which appeared in Harper's Weekly, December 31, 1870. 
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EMEMBERING SLAVE CHRISTMAS TIMES from 

the vantage point of the early twentieth century, the 
prominent African-American educator Booker T. 
Washington briefly noted how what once had been 

a festive day—with reunions of separated black families, pre- 
sents, and genuine joy within the black community—had trans- 
formed under the hardships of the Civil War. Misleadingly re- 
ferring to the Virginia farm where he spent his boyhood as a 
plantation, Washington nonetheless accurately summed up 


| what was going on throughout the Confederacy when he re- 


called that the slaves on his place during the war “felt the pinch 
of hard times.”” 
Washington’s musings might be dismissed as of little con- 


| sequence. What does it matter if slaves, for a few years, enjoyed 


less Christmas bounty than they had received during antebel- 
jum times? After all, soon they would be free. Yet Washington’s 
recollection is fraught with meaning for the disintegration of 
Confederate society and the South’s ultimate loss in the Civil 
| War. Historians and popular writers have expended consider- 


eee —— — —— 


able effort uncovering how white and black Southerners cel- 
ebrated Christmas before the Civil War, especially those living 
ona large plantation with a “big house”—or mansion, But they 
have paid little attention to how the holiday was observed un- 
der the deprivations of wartime and the threat or actuality of 
Union occupation, thereby missing a very revealing story. 

To understand what transpired during the Civil War, one 
must consider just how important a day in terms of slave-mas- 
ter relations Christmas had been in the calendar years of the 
Old South. Although some masters whipped or sold slaves dur- 
ing the Christmas season and treated their workers little differ- 
ently than they did during the balance of the year, slaveowners 
more typically included their chattels within holiday planning. 
The twentieth-century black author Margaret Walker captures 
both meanings of antebellum Christmases for slaves in her novel 
Jubilee, in a chapter entitled “There’s a star in the East on Christ- 
mas morn,” when she evokes the anger of a pregnant slave who 
is disappointed by her master in her holiday hopes of marrying 
a free black and being emancipated, but also portrays the holi- 
day as the most joyous day for blacks on the plantation calen- 
dar.’ 

As Washington hinted when he reported that Virginia slaves 
enjoyed a holiday that lasted “a week, sometimes longer,” Christ- 
mas provided by far the longest relief that most slaves received 
from their work cycle. But the holiday represented more than a 
reprieve from labor. During the Christmas season, many mas- 
ters allowed slaves who worked at detached properties that they 
owned or who had been hired out for the year to rejoin their 
families for a few days. They also allowed slave marriages that 
had been deferred, especially during the rush of fall harvests, to 
occur, often as part of a succession of parties that included much 
singing, dancing, and the playing of games. Further, masters 
indeed conferred presents on their laborers (especially house 
servants), both hand-me-downs and items purchased thought- 
fully at stores, and provided all hands with elaborate feasts that 
generally included copious amounts of liquor. Thus John A. 
Seldon, who owned the famous Westover estate on the James 
River in Virginia, reported in his journal on the last pre-Civil 
War Christmas: 

Wednesday. Xmas day: fine day. Attended church, 

which was beautifully dressed up with evergreens. Had 

large congregation, Gave my negroes 350 Ibs. of bacon 

and beef, 2 Ibs. of super-fine flour, 1 pint of molasses 
each, lard, etc., for their Xmas.‘ 

Some of the gifts were distributed as part of a widespread 
custom known as “Christmas Gif.” According to the rules of 
this quasi-game, white and slave residents of the mansion house 
were expected to shout “Christmas Gif” upon first sighting each 
other on Christmas morning. The one who got the words out 
first was to receive a present from the other. 

Most importantly, before the Civil War, the holiday carried 
a kind of psychological payoff for both master and slave. Natu- 
rally, the feasting and break from normal routines helped pro- 
vide many slaves with the emotional (and perhaps nutritional) 
restoration essential to making it through the many months of 
hard labor and tyrannical discipline to come. But the respite 
was equally crucial for the master’s self-esteem, at a time that 
Southern slavery was under withering criticism from Northern 
and British abolitionists. By providing their laborers with boun- 


| tiful Christmases, masters acted out the paternalistic roles pre- 
scribed by Southern proslavery propaganda. They could inter- 
nalize maxims that Southern masters governed slaves for their 
laborers’ own welfare, and use feasts and gift-giving as evidence 
that they kept their workers’ health and happiness in mind even 
as they pursued the profits accrued from forced labor. Thus 
masters rarely, if ever, wanted or tried to win their Christmas 
Gif competition with slaves: slaves hardly had the resources to 
fulfill the obligations of losers. Rather, masters welcomed de- 
| feat, so that they could further confirm their professed benevo- 
lence by conferring extra presents. Without Christmas ceremo- 
nies, masters would have found it harder to accept slavery’s evils 
at other times. When slaves accepted gifts and expressed joy at 
_ Christmas feasts, masters assumed that their labor system was 
reciprocally appreciated on both sides. As the prominent histo- 
rian William W. Freehling has put it, ostentatious Christmas 
ceremonies from the master’s point of view amounted to “an- 
nual paternalistic reelections.”® 


African-American educator Booker T. Washington. 


After the firing on Fort Sumter in April 1861 and the be- 
ginning of Yankee military campaigns in Dixie, it became more 
crucial than ever for masters to maintain the Christmas season 
customs that slaves were accustomed to in antebellum times, 
lest their disappearance trigger slave labor stoppages, resistance, 
and escapes. For one thing, most white males were away at the 
war, making the maintenance of labor discipline and racial con- 
trol in the household, on the plantation, and within local com- 
munities far more problematic than in the past. An astound- 
ing percentage of the South’s potential white military 
manpower served in the Southern armies, calculated at between 
seventy-five and eighty-five percent by the historian Gary 
Gallagher. Not only did many white slaveowners and their male 
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surtesy of South Caroliniana Library, Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, 5. 


Ce 


James Henry Hammond (left), Varina Davis (center), wife of the 
Confederate president, and Sarah Morgan (right). 


relations and overseers volunteer for Confederate military ser- 
vice, but relatively few in the slaveowning class took advantage 


® their masters with friendly holiday 
_ #@ greetings. Thus a Georgia slaveowner re- 


\ ported on Christmas 1861 to his son, an 
' artillery officer in the Confederate army, that 

soon after sunrise that day the servants “came 
with their ‘Merry Christmas.’”* Meanwhile, 


| throughout Dixie, screams of “Christmas Gif” still rang out on 


of clauses in the several Confederate draft laws permitting the | 


buying of substitutes and the exemption of one plantation white 
for every twenty (ultimately fifteen) slaves owned. As of the 
end of 1863, Confederate authorities had exempted fewer than 


one thousand men in all the Southeast under these provisions.’ | 


Second, the proximity of Union lines in many areas of the Con- 
federacy served as an enticement for numerous slaves, who 
would not have taken the risk in times of peace, to attempt 
their escape from bondage. Long before Lincoln’s Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation, thousands of slaves attempted their own | 


liberation, hoping that Union troops would provide them with 
protection, sustenance, and freedom. 

By providing expected gifts and carrying on traditional 
Christmas family and plantation customs, slaveholding mis- 
tresses and Southern white males remaining on the home front 
promoted a pretense of normality that potentially might stave 
off black resistance and flight. Former South Carolina gover- 
nor and U.S. senator James Henry Hammond, for example, re- 
ported in his journal on the Confederacy’s first Christmas that 
he had distributed a dozen bottles of wine to each of his planta- 
tions “to add to the enjoyment of the people” and that he had 


given a whole bottle to every adult at “Redcliffe,” his home place. | 


He likely provided similar libations exactly a year later, because 
in 1862 he mentioned in his immediate post-Christmas entries 
that his slaves were “enjoying themselves backwards & forwards” 
and that his “Negroes” were “still dancing.” Similarly, in eastern 
North Carolina, Caroline Pettigrew gave all the slaves on Christ- 
mas Day 1863 an extra supply of pork sausages and other food, 
which she said left them “very much pleased and smiling.” 

So long as everything seemed normal, most slaves acted 
out their prescribed scripts for the Christmas season, hailing 
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the holiday morning. In Natchez, Mississippi, Louisa Lovell, the 
daughter of a former governor of Mississippi who had died three 
years earlier, informed her husband (then away in the Confed- 
erate army) on New Year’s Day 1862 that she had given “the 
darkies all holiday” for the days following Christmas, and that 
she had gone to great lengths to overcome wartime shortages 
and scrounge up presents of used clothing for the servants at 
Monmouth, the family home, so that nothing would seem amiss 
on Christmas morning: 

I ransacked the garret for something to meet the ever 

recurring greeting of “Christmas gift miss!” as I dared 

not brave them empty handed. Many ancient garments 

were brought to light ... amid the dust and moths, to 

bedeck our sable damsels and matrons. The greatest 

prize was a gaily colored dressing gown, resembling 

much an astrologer’s mantle, that now enfolds the long 

long form of Jamison.’ 


Plantation holiday observances and public celebrations in 
many Southern cities and towns further implied continuities 
from prewar times. Sarah Morgan, the daughter of a Louisiana 
attorney and office-holder who owned eight slaves according 
to the 1860 census, could hardly have had a more uplifting 
Christmas than the one that she passed at a plantation in East 
Feliciana Parish. Her family was serenaded by Confederate of- 
ficers, with whom she and her sister flirted competitively. Many 
gifts were exchanged, and amid much hilarity and music a Santa 
Claus wearing an old Mexican War uniform and a “preposter- 
ous beard of false hair” distributed cakes and filled wine glasses. 
In a diary jotting from the Confederate capital of Richmond, 
Virginia, Confederate government clerk John B. Jones reported 
that “Chinese crackers” were being set off everywhere and that 
many guns were being fired to celebrate the holiday. In some 
parts of the unoccupied South, joyous celebrations of Christ- 
mas persisted to the very end of the war. Eugene Levy, a Jewish 


From Tur Crvit War Diary ov Saran Morcan 
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volunteer from New Orleans, spent Christmas 1864 with civil- 
ians in the Richmond area dressing a Christmas tree and de- 
vouring a “sumptuous” holiday repast that included mutton, 
turkey, pork, vegetables, and a “delicious dessert.” Even Varina 
Davis, the wife of the embattled Confederate president, man- 
aged on that same last Confederate Christmas to come up with 
eggnog and gifts for every servant.'? 

Ultimately, of course, all this broke down in many 
slaveholding households. The Union blockade, enemy attacks 
on Southern transportation networks and occupation of many 
cities and much of the countryside, and the impressing of pro- 
duce and farm stock by Confederate authorities, severely re- 
stricted the supply of household items in many locales, or drove 
the costs so high that many slaveowners could not afford their 
customary purchases. In some parts of the Confederacy, short- 
ages were the norm as early as December 1861, with one news- 
paper poem of the time not only capturing the dearth of edibles 
on many holiday tables but also how the absences of many males 
in the Confederate army, or the deaths that they had already 
suffered, cast a pall over whatever celebrating was possible: 


No festive garlands now we twine 
For walls all echoless; 
No viands rare and costly wine 
Our vacant boards oppress; 
The empty chairs at every hearth, 
With sad suggestions banish mirth." 


By mid-war, such constricting of Christmas was common- 
place throughout Dixie. Thus James Hammond noted in De- 
cember 1863 that he had not provided his slaves with their usual 
Christmas barbecue, while clerk Jones in Richmond reported a 
“sad” holiday: not only did he lack the funds to decorate the 
cedar Christmas tree that he had obtained, he also was appar- 
ently unable to afford candy at the going price—$8 a pound. 
With an obvious heavy heart, he lamented, “A few pistols and 
crackers are fired by the boys in the streets—and only a few.” 
And a year later Henri Garidel, a Catholic who had fled the 
Union occupation of New Orleans for the Confederate capital, 
described attending mass and then trying to swallow a “very 
bad” Christmas dinner of nothing more than “a boiled dish” 
and some soup, white peas, and two-week-old soda biscuits. 
But Dolly Lunt Burge of Morgan County, Georgia, best exposed 
the pathos of mid- and late-war Confederate Christmases in 
diary entries that not only bemoaned the absence of the usual 
candy, pies, and cakes on her Christmas table, but also vividly 
described the agony of being a slave mistress who could not 
come through with the usual presents for black household ser- 
vants. On Christmas morning, she explained, the “little negroes 
all came in ‘Christmas gift Mistress Christmas gift Mistress’ I 
pulled the cover over my face & was soon...[in] tears.”!2 

Even had masters been able to produce for their slaves the 
gifts, food, and liquor that they had become accustomed to 
receiving at Christmas, the slaves would have sensed that things 
were amiss within Southern households because of the war. As 
the earlier newspaper poem suggests, many Southern whites 
made little effort or found it impossible to hide their sorrow at 
Christmas about family members who either had died in the 


Confederate ranks or who were absent in the army, often using 
the metaphor of the vacant chair for their missing menfolk. | 


Sallie Putnam reminisced after the war about how Christmas 
1861 was the saddest Christmas she had experienced, with 
people lacking even the “inclination” to “make the week merry 
with joyousness when such a sad calamity hovered over us.” 
Christmas greetings, she recalled, merely preceded “anxious in- 
quiries for dear boys in the field.” Many surviving Confederate 
civilian letters and diaries attest to the accuracy of Putnam’s 
memory. As Elizabeth Neblett of Grimes County, Texas, wrote 
on Christmas night 1863 to her husband in the Confederate 
army, “Altho’ the Almanac proclaims this day to be Christmas, 
yet, there is no external nor internal sign of a holiday or rejoic- 
ing in my heart. I remember what a long weary year has al- 
ready passed.” !? 

Furthermore, although Confederate civilians in some lo- 
cales resigned themselves to Union occupation and even gra- 
ciously entertained Federal soldiers, especially officers, for the 
holidays, many Southerners found their Christmas observances 
seriously compro- 
mised by the prox- 


Right: In this 
“Santa Claus 
Lincoln” cartoon, 
the president is 
offering Jefferson 
Davis a Christmas 
gift of an olive 
wreath or a sword. 
Either way, the 
rebellion would 


The Lincoln Muse: 


An artistic rendition of Santa Claus in a Union army camp. While 
Federal troops observed Christmas at the front, their presence 
in the South helped disrupt traditional celebrations there. 
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imity of Union troops. The Winchester, Virginia, small slave- 
owner Cornelia McDonald, for instance, reported in her diary 
for Christmas Eve 1862 how local shops had closed in anticipa- 
tion of the advent of Yankee troops, and that when the Federals 
actually showed up some of the soldiers stole her already dressed 
turkey, seized a pan of hot holiday rusks (sweetened rolls) out 
of her stove, and ripped up her garden fence and outbuildings 
for firewood. One Union surgeon even had the gall to demand 
supper and appropriate the rocking chair in her dining room as 
a place to rest. McDonald got the turkey back by threatening its 
pilferer that she would complain to his officer, and she forced 
the rusk thief to drop the pan by pulling insistently on his coat 
collar. Moreover, the surgeon eventually took his leave when 
she temporarily left the house. But her small triumphs hardly 
made it a pleasant Christmas. As she reflected about the holi- 
day turmoil, McDonald concluded that the day had been “too 
restless to enjoy, or even to realize that it was Christmas.” She 
and her family were so lacking in appetite, and so excited by 
reports that Confederate forces were arriving to drive the Yanks 
away, that they stored much of what was remaining of their in- 
tended Christmas meal. Many other Confederate civilians en- 
dured similar encounters. The next Christmas, for instance, the 
Pennsylvania native Emilie Riley McKinley, who tutored planter 
children near Vicksburg, Mississippi, reported how a pleasant 
Christmas Day of eggnog, cakes, and gift-giving had been 
marred by a visit from Yankee soldiers, including a “contempt- 
ible” New York abolitionist who talked so interminably that it 
seemed he would never leave, and also how the Union occupa- 
tion commander in Vicksburg had expelled from the city five 
local women who walked out of Christmas services rather than 
obey the minister’s call on them to pray for President Lincoln. 
On December 25, 1864, after Union general William Tecumseh 
Sherman captured Savannah (telegraphing President Lincoln 
memorably that he was presenting the city to the chief execu- 
tive as a “Christmas gift”) and occupation authorities forced 
the Cohen family to turn over their family home on Lafayette 


Square to one of Sherman’s subordinate generals, Fanny Cohen | 


lamented in her diary that it had been the “saddest Christmas” 
she had ever experienced.'* 

Slaves would have had to have been obtuse to ignore the 
implications of all this—that the slaveholders’ regime was liter- 
ally disintegrating before their eyes, day-by-day. Many slaves had 
witnessed the bravado with which Confederate recruits had 


mustered to fight Yankee armies. Thus a professor at Mercer | 


University in Georgia observed on Christmas Day following 
Lincoln’s election that not only many of the local white popula- 
tion had turned out to observe a drill of the Dawson Grays, a 


newly formed volunteer infantry company, but so too had“quite | 


a crowd of darkeys who were much delighted.” But within 
months, in many cases, slaves received signals of the difficulties 
that white Confederates were encountering in their bid for in- 
dependence. The transformation was startling. At the very least, 
the lack of normal Christmas munificence, one of the very few 
paybacks they got for their labor, depressed many of them. One 
reads this reaction into James Hammond's observation in 1863 
that there were “no smiling faces & merry hearts” after he de- 
nied his slaves their customary barbecue. Despondency, in turn, 
produced surliness and resistance. Thus the historian Wayne 
Durrill has observed in a study of Washington, North Carolina, 
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during the war that the planters’ inability to come through with 
their usual Christmas season distributions of new shoes and 
winter clothes in 1863 led to work stoppages that lasted until 
spring plowing season. And the juxtaposition of nearby Union 
lines in many areas at the same time made the slaves’ continued 
position as forced laborers especially intolerable.'° 


Residents scramble for cover as a shell fired by Union forces 
explodes in Charleston on Christmas Day 1863. 


ce = iy 


Library of Congress 


“Preparing for Christmas” by Thomas Worth. An African- 


American man gets ready to chop off the head of a turkey while 
three children watch. Harper's Weekly, December 26, 1868. 


It would be stretching the point to attribute Confederate 
defeat directly to the wartime disintegration of Southern Christ- 
mas observances. Emily Lyles Harris, managing a family farm 


_ about eight miles from Spartanburg, South Carolina, while her 


husband was away in the Confederate service, recorded in her 
journal that several of her slaves chose the holiday season to 
depart, and that others who had her permission to visit else- 
where had neglected to return on time. But it is unclear whether 


| Southern slaves as a whole were statistically more likely to choose 


Christmas to run away during the Civil War than during the 
prewar years. Further, as the illustrious Civil War historian James 
M. McPherson reminds us, Dixie’s battlefield defeats, not set- 


backs on her home front, provide the best explanation for the 
Civil War’s eventual result.'® 

Nonetheless, approximately 135,000 former Southern male 
slaves joined the Union army during the Civil War, and fought 
in many of the most important battles and campaigns of the 
war, especially in its last two years. Countless other slaves of 
both sexes still ostensibly under their owners’ thumbs rendered 
additional assistance subversively—such as by helping escaped 
Yankee war prisoners return to Union lines and by providing 
important information to Union army and navy officers. Many 
modern historians believe that the Civil War either would not 
have been won at all by the North, or that the victory would 
have been delayed considerably, had it not been for the African 
American contributions to the Union military effort. There- 
fore it is crucial also that we not understate the importance of 
the developments on the home front that triggered slaves’ deci- 
sions to flee. And clearly, widespread curtailments of custom- 
ary Christmas celebrations played an important part in the cu- 
mulative disaffection that explained a number of these 
individual decisions. On many Southern plantations and in 
many Southern slaveholding households, few wartime events 
were more disheartening to the slaves than the unanticipated 
deprivations that occurred during the Christmas season. Deci- 
sions to escape bondage generally reflected a variety of factors, 
but countless Southern slaves felt especially shortchanged by 
their masters at Christmas, concluding that their masters had 
failed in their reciprocal obligations. We can safely assume that 
recollections of Christmas deficiencies played into the calcula- 
tions of many slaves that they had little to lose by attempting to 
reach Union lines. 

Ironically, of course, many slaves often found that Christ- 
mas on the other side was not that much better, or even as boun- 
tiful, as it had been during bondage. True, they now had an en- 
tirely new take on the holiday. From the Union-occupied Sea 
Islands off the South Carolina coast on Christmas Day 1862, 
the Northern teacher Laura M. Towne reported that the words 
“His People Are Free” had been prominently posted across from 
the church’s pulpit for a holiday service. Two years later at Christ- 
mas, she indirectly attested to the former slaves appropriating 
white Christmas behavior by the conferring of presents across 
racial lines. After she gave an African-American woman a shawl, 
tea, and sugar for Christmas, the woman had reciprocated with 
groundnuts and sweet potatoes. But many newly freed blacks 
found Union lines anything but paradise. As another Northern 
teacher observed from the Sea Islands, the former slaves, though 
they were now making money for their labor, were prone to 
contrasting the high prices being demanded for clothing by Yan- 


kee merchants on the islands “with the old time when their | 


masters gave them ‘a whole suit at Christmas.”’ In fact, dissat- 


isfaction with the initial conditions of freedom, especially the 
Union government's failure to provide the forty acres and a mule 
that many former slaves thought they had coming as the war 
drew to its close, led to so much rumbling among African Ameri- 
cans across the South that many Southern whites and Federal 
authorities alike genuinely anticipated black insurrections timed 
for Christmas Day 1865. Thus, in the Mississippi Delta, white 
planter Everard G. Baker claimed in a pre-Christmas letter that 
black soldiers in the Union army had been warning slaves that 
they would be reenslaved unless they massacred the whole white 


population, which in turn would give the North the opportu- 
nity to turn over all the Delta to blacks “as an inheritance.”'* 
The rebellion (like several rumored Christmastime plots 
before the Civil War) never actually transpired, though some 
Southern blacks did take steps to reclaim a few of their prewar 
Christmas privileges. For instance, in the cane fields of Louisi- 
ana, when free black workers contracted with white landown- 
ers for the 1866 planting season, they insisted on and succeeded 
in obtaining a lengthening of their accustomed Christmas break 
to include most of the month of January.'® Still, postwar white 
nightmares of black insurrections at Christmas remind us that 
both races in the South traditionally attributed a special sig- 
nificance to the holiday season. By this very token, the disinte- 
gration of Christmas celebrations profoundly played havoc with 
the Confederacy’s bid for national independence. f 
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The War Between 
the Names 


What Should the American War of 1861 to 1865 Be Called? 
John M. Coski 


HAT’S IN A NAME? A lot, it 
seems, when the subject is the 
American War of 1861-1865. 
One reader of this magazine responded 
to an article published in 2001 by histo- 
rian James McPherson about the causes 
of the war with the parenthetical note 
that Civil War was the wrong name for 
the conflict because a civil war “is a war 
between two groups fighting for control 
of the same country or nation.... THE 
WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDEPEN- 
DENCE was between two separate coun- 
tries as evidenced by the documents of 
parole for my ancestors which mention 
specifically the United States of America 
and the Confederate States of America.”! 
Many other readers and students of the 
subject share the strongly held conviction 
that the customary name Civil War is ob- 
jectionable because it suggests something 
inaccurate about the origins and nature 
of the conflict. 

What then are we to call it? There is 
no shortage of alternatives. Historian Jay 
Hoar counted 126 different names given 
to the war by contemporaries, historians, 
and wags.’ Only a handful of these names 
figure into the modern dialogue about 
the war or are offered up as candidates 
by people determined that the war be 
called by its correct name. Usually with 
tongue in cheek, Southerners will insist 
that it was the “War of Northern Aggres- 
sion” and Northerners will retaliate by 
citing the name found on the tattered 
spines of the Official Records volumes: 
“War of the Rebellion.” 

For more than a century, the dia- 
logue has centered on the appropriate- 
ness of the consensus name Civil War 
versus the Southern alternative, War be- 
tween the States.* As the aforementioned 
letter to the editor of North & South 


stated succinctly, Civil War is objection- 
able to those who contend that the 
Southern states had legitimately re- 
claimed their sovereignty and formed a 
new, separate federation. Civil War is er- 
roneous because the war of 1861-1865 
was, in effect, a war between separate 
nations, not a war within one nation. Use 
of Civil War denies the Confederacy le- 
gitimacy as a separate nation and passes 
negative judgment on the legality of se- 
cession. The rivalry between these names 
for the war is more than a century old 
and carries enormous ideological impli- 
cations. 

The starting point for any investi- 
gation into the subject is a seminal ar- 
ticle by University of Georgia historian 
E. Merton Coulter published in the Geor- 
gia Historical Quarterly in 1952. Coulter 
identified the names that contemporar- 
ies, memoirists, and historians used for 
the war. He noted that the participants 
in the conflict evidenced little interest in 
bestowing an official name upon what 
they usually called “the war,” although 
Northerners most often termed it “the 
rebellion.” Acknowledging Civil War as 
the closest thing to an official name for 
the war, the self-described unrecon- 
structed Coulter expressed his own pref- 
erence for either “War for Confederate 
Independence” or “War Against the 
States,” which, he believed, accurately 
summarized the war’s effect in central- 
izing power in the national government.’ 

Almost any book that quotes from 
wartime primary sources reveals at least 
occasional use of “civil war.” For example, 
Edward Ayers’ 2003 work In the Presence 
of Mine Enemies (the book I am reading 
as I write this article) quotes several 
Staunton, Virginia, newspapers in 1860- 
1861 warning variously that the political 
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crisis “would lead directly and inevitably 
to disunion and civil war” or cautioning 
the North that “though civil war may 
rage,” Virginia would support her sister 
Southern states. Even the future Confed- 
erate general, John Imboden, wrote in 
December 1860, “I expect Civil War be- 
fore the Ist of June.”® 

During the secession winter of 1860- 
1861, Americans surveyed the national 
scene and worried about the prospects 
of war. Several notable Southerners de- 
scribed the feared conflict using a term 
that their descendants later rejected as 
inappropriate: civil war. 
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Raphael Semmes, who after the war 
helped popularize “War between the 
States,” wrote in February 1861 as he pre- 
pared to tender his resignation from the 
U.S. Navy that “Civil War is a terrible cru- 
cible through which to pass character?”® 

“I see no cause of disunion, strife, 
and civil war and pray it may be averted,” 
penned Robert E. Lee in a letter to a 
friend on January 22, 1861. The follow- 
ing day he wrote to his family: “As far as I 
can judge by the papers, we are between 
a state of anarchy and civil war.”” 

The day before he regretfully re- 
signed his seat in the U.S, Senate in Janu- 


Members of the United Daughters of the Confederacy pose around a monument to General 
John H. Morgan and his men in Lexington, Kentucky, c.1911. The organization honored 
Confederate veterans by erecting monuments and sponsoring educational and historical work. 


ary 1861, Lee’s future commander-in- 
chief, Jefferson Davis, worried that 
Abraham Lincoln would pursue a policy 
that would “inaugurate a civil war....”8 
Davis’ closest friend in the Confederate 
cabinet, Judah P. Benjamin, warned 
northern Republicans that the inevitable 
consequences of their actions would be 
a “horrible contest” with “all the horrors 
of servile insurrection” added “to the ca- 
| lamities of civil war....”? 


After the war had begun in April 
1861, Virginia governor John Letcher— 
who had tried mightily to prevent his 
state from seceding—wrote angrily to 
President Abraham Lincoln: “You have 
chosen to inaugurate civil war, and hav- 
ing done so, we will meet it, in a spirit as 
determined as the Administration has 
exhibited towards the South.”!° 

These men used the term civil war 
even though they knew that the South- 
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ern states did not intend to fight for con- 
trol of the government in Washington or 
have any pretense to governing the states 
of the North. Clearly, they did not be- 
lieve that the meaning of civil war was 
limited to a war for control of the same 
government or nation. 

The 1858 revised edition of 
Webster’s dictionary defined a civil war 
as “a war between the people of the same 
state or city; opposed to a foreign war.”'! 
In 1860-1861, except for constitutional 
theorists and ideologues, most Ameri- 
cans, even southern Americans, were ac- 
customed to thinking of the United States 
as one country, at least in relation to the 
rest of the world. Civil War appeared an 
appropriate designation for a war seem- 
ingly destined to occur within the bor- 
ders of their country. 

During the war years, civil war con- 
tinued to be one of the most frequent 
names that Southern and especially 
Northern observers applied informally to 
the conflict. As Coulter noted, most ob- 
servers referred to the conflict simply as 
“the war.” The Official Records includes 
hundreds of uses of civil war in its 128 
volumes (and only one of “war between 
the states,” to be discussed later). Many 
of those uses were specific and restricted 
to guerrilla warfare or fighting among ci- 
vilians in a localized region. Correspon- 
dents warned against the outbreak of civil 
war in deeply divided areas such as East 
Tennessee and Kentucky, between the ri- 
val factions of the Cherokee Indians, and 
even between citizens of opposing senti- 
ments in California and Oregon.'* 

But federal civilian and military of- 
ficials also used civil war in the more ge- 
neric sense—suggesting merely the exist- 
ence of warfare within the borders of 
what had been the United States of 
America. “We are in civil war,” declared 
Abraham Lincoln to a committee of citi- 
zens in October 1863. Major General 
Henry W. Halleck distinguished between 
the deepening “border contest” in Mis- 
souri and the “civil war” in which the na- 
tion was engaged. Major General Will- 
iam T. Sherman wrote of the “civil war 
[that] prevails upon this land....” Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward referred 
often in his diplomatic correspondence 
to “the present unhappy civil war.”!? 

Seward’s British counterparts also 
characterized the American war as a “civil 
war.” Foreign Secretary John Russell re- 
ferred in his instructions to Ambassador 


Lord Lyons to “the present civil war in 
North America” and in Parliament to 
“this civil war... in America.” 

Southerners used civil war with far 
less frequency than their Northern and 
British contemporaries, but they did use 
it. General P.G.T. Beauregard com- 
plained to Major General Quincy Gill- 
more in July 1863 that the Federal pil- 
laging of towns and cities violated the 
laws of nations. Quoting the Swiss au- 
thority Vattel, Beauregard noted that the 
prohibition is “equally applicable to the 


operations of a civil war.” Confederate 
secretary of state R. M. T. Hunter com- 
plained in his correspondence with his 
ministers, James M. Mason and John 
Slidell, that “the occurrence of civil war 
had interfered with the establishment of 
Southern economic and diplomatic ar- 


1” 


rangements.”! “Ah, cruel civil war!” de- 


spaired the young, fervently Confeder- 
ate Julia LeGrand of New Orleans in her 
wartime diary. On another occasion, she 
noted parenthetically that “civil war 
makes strange connections. 
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Above, left to right: Virginia governor John Letcher, who had tried mightily to prevent his state 
from seceding; Maryland politician Francis P. Blair, known to be a friend of Abraham Lincoln; 


and Confederate commissioner James M. Mason. 


Left: Davis closest friend in the Confederate cabinet, Judah P. Benjamin, warned northern Re- 
publicans that the inevitable consequences of their actions would be a “horrible contest.” 


Right: Confederate secretary of state R.M.T. Hunter complained that “the occurrence of civil war 
had interfered with the establishment of Southern economic and diplomatic arrangements.” 
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Two Southern men who believed 
passionately in the righteousness of the 
Confederate cause employed the term 
civil war as they offered advice about 
coping with Confederate defeat. “Civil 
war, such as you have just passed 
through, naturally engenders feelings of 
animosity, hatred, and revenge,” wrote 
Lieutenant General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest in his farewell address to his 
troops. “It is our duty to divest ourselves 
of all such feelings and, so far as it is in 
our power to do so, to cultivate friendly 
feelings toward those with whom we 
have so long contested and heretofore so 
widely but honestly differed.”'” “Civil 
wars, like private quarrels, are likely to 
repeat themselves, where the unsuccess- 
ful party has lost the contest only 
through accident or inadvertence,’ con- 
cluded Richmond editor Edward A. Pol- 
lard in his 1866 book The Lost Cause.'* 

In contrast to the common use of 
civil war, the term War between the 
States was virtually unknown during the 
war years. The first use of it that I have 
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found appears in the Official Records 
and dates from the last months of the 
conflict. Maryland politician Francis P. 
Blair traveled to Richmond in February 
1865 to meet with Confederate presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis. Known to be a 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, Blair trav- 
eled secretly and unofficially. His mis- 
sion helped set up the Hampton Roads 
peace conference a month later. Blair 
approved a memorandum prepared by 
his Southern hosts summarizing the 
substance of the January 12 conversa- 
tion: “He [Blair] stated, in explanation 
of his position, that he, being a man of 
Southern blood, felt very desirous to see 
the war between the states terminated, 
and hoped by an interview with me |Jef- 
ferson Davis] to be able to effect some- 
thing to that end.”!? It seems likely that 
the term was already in the air and that 
the writer of the memorandum bor- 
rowed it from a printed source such as 
a contemporary newspaper, but I have 
not searched systematically for the 
source(s) of origin. 

Several high-profile former 
Confederates referred to the con- 


Left: Two contemporary envelopes. 
“One of the Rebels—George Washing- 
ton, is an example of how 
Southerners proudly re- 
ferred to themselves as 
“Rebels” during the war. 


“The War for the Union? 
one of the countless dif- 
ferent names given to the 
war by contemporaries. 
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Left: Raphael Semmes, who after the war helped popularize the term “War between the States” 


Right: Alexander H. Stephens wrote “War Between the States” in memoirs, but did not clarify the 


origin of the term or why he chose it. 


flict as the War Between the States in 
memoirs written shortly after 1865. Most 
influential was Vice President Alexander 
H. Stephens’ A Constitutional View of the 
Late War Between the States (1868). 
Stephens did not clarify the origin of the 
term or why he chose it. His only elabo- 
ration was to explain in his introduction 
that he sought “to present a Constitu- 
tional view of the late War between the 
States of ‘the Union, known as the 
‘United States of America’”*° Since he 
was privy to the discussions between 
Francis Blair and Jefferson Davis in Janu- 
ary 1865, it is possible that Stephens had 
something to do with using “war between 
the states” in the memorandum of the 
discussion. 

Also in 1868 Raphael Semmes pub- 
lished his Memoirs of Service Afloat dur- 
ing the War between the States. Semmes 
had used civil war in February 1861. Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston also entitled his 
1874 memoir Narrative of Military Op- 
erations, Directed, During the Late War 
between the States.” 

Usage in memoirs, as in published 
and unpublished wartime documents, 
revealed that Southerners did not imme- 
diately or unanimously crown War be- 
tween the States as the orthodox South- 
ern name for the war. From his home in 
exile in England, Commander James D. 
Bulloch, CSN, referred repeatedly to “the 
Civil War” in his 1884 The Secret Service 
of the Confederate States in Europe. Even 
after the campaign to enshrine War be- 
tween the States was underway in earnest, 
General John B. Gordon entitled his 1903 
memoir, Reminiscences of the Civil War.” 

The event that mobilized former 
Confederates to choose and wage a cam- 
paign for an official Southern name was 
the publication beginning in 1880 of The 
War of the Rebellion: The Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies. 
While Southerners proudly referred to 
themselves as “Johnny Rebs” and “Rebels” 
during the war—even flaunting that 
identity on patriotic envelopes and other 
publications—they considered it a slur 
when applied to them by victorious 
Northerners. Instead of suggesting the in- 
tended identification with their forefa- 
thers of 1776, the North’s use of “rebel- 
lion” implied that the war had been a 
rejection of legitimate authority—an in- 
terpretation that Southerners rejected.”° 

The use of “War of the Rebellion” as 
the formal title for the Official Records 
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vindicated the warning that the victors 
were writing the history and would con- 
demn the Confederate cause in the very 
name of the war. Increasingly, Southern- 
ers insisted on a name for the war that 
recognized the justice of their cause. 
The United Confederate Veterans, a 
federation of local veterans’ organiza- 
tions founded in 1889-1890, took action 
first. In 1898 the UCV adopted a resolu- 
tion: 
That the expression “war of the 
Rebellion,’ which is frequently in- 
dulged by the papers and pub- 
lishers of the South in alluding to 
the war between the States, is con- 
demned by this organization, as 
we deem such expressions a re- 
flection on the patriotism of the 
Southern people and the cause 
for which they so heroically 
fought for four years, and we re- 
spectfully request that all such 
publishers in alluding to the war 
designate it as the civil war be- 
tween the States.” 
Ironic and nota little humorous to mod- 
ern students of the war, the UCV’s offi- 
cial suggestion of “civil war between the 
States” as the official name of the war was 
a diplomatic merger of rival names. In 
response to a resolution that the UCV 
should approve the name Civil 
War, William L. DeRossett, 
commander of the North 
Carolina Division, ob- 
jected, but UCV com- 
mander-in-chief John B. 
Gordon did not recognize 
him. At the UCV’s meet- 
ing two years later, 
DeRossett convinced the 
organization to adopt the 
name “the war between the 
states.”*° 
This was also clear in the beginning 
of the campaign that eventually suc- 
ceeded in making War between the States 
Southern orthodoxy. Leading this cam- 
paign was the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, an organization founded in 
1894 for the purposes of honoring Con- 
federate veterans and vindicating the 
cause for which they fought by erecting 
monuments and sponsoring educational 
and historical work. Consisting of local 
chapters federated in state divisions, the 
UDC grew quickly, and by 1900 boasted 
412 chapters in twenty states with 17,000 
members. 


The woman who prompted the 
UDC to make the name of the war part 
of its work to set straight the historical 
record was Miss Kate Mason Rowland. A 
descendant of the prominent Mason 
family of Virginia, Rowland was exiled 
from her northern Virginia home dur- 
ing the war and worked as a matron in 
several Virginia hospitals. From one on 
the outskirts of Richmond in April 1865, 
she watched the evacuation fires con- 
sume the Confederate capital and ob- 
served in her journal: “This has all been 
done by our own people... .Better lay the 
whole city in ashes than give the enemy 
any munition of war—one drop of ‘aid 
and comfort.””* By the 1890s the proudly 
“unreconstructed” Rowland was living in 
Baltimore, Maryland, where she collected 
information about the Confederacy and 
wrote letters correcting alleged errors and 
slanders. 

In the mid-1890s, for example, she 
wrote to a woman in Washington D.C. 
who published an article referring to the 
“War of the Rebellion.” The woman 
apologized for her “stupid error” and ex- 
plained that she had asked her editors 
about War of the Rebellion and suggested 
changing it to Civil War, but her editors 
assured her that Southerners did not ob- 
ject to War of the Rebellion.?’ 
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Above: General John B. Gordon (left) and 
President Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Georgia historian E. 
Merton Coulter noted 
that the participants 
in the conflict 
evidenced little 
interest in bestowing 
an official name upon 
what they usually 
called “the war, 


although Northerners most often termed it “the 


rebellion,’ as in the examples at right. 
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At its general convention in Rich- 
mond in November 1899, the UDC ap- 
proved resolutions that explicitly took up 
Kate Mason Rowland’s campaign and 
put the UDC in the forefront of the 
movement to make “war between the 
States” the official name of the war. The 
resolutions noted that the Virginia Di- 
vision UDC, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and the United Confederate 
Veterans had adopted resolutions advo- 
cating “war between the States” (conve- 
niently neglecting to mention the UCV’s 
impure use of civil war) and resolved 
that the National Division UDC “sol- 
emnly record their determination to use 
every influence, as a body and individu- 
ally, to expel from the literature of the 
country and from the daily press the 
phrase, ‘war of the rebellion, and to have 
substituted for it the phrase, “war be- 
tween the States” and to use influence 
with the Federal government to banish 
the name “war of the rebellion” from all 
government publications.”* In 1911 the 
UDC created a War Between the States 
Committee to better accomplish these 
goals. 

Neither the 1899 resolutions nor the 
explanation of why “rebellion” was an 
incorrect characterization of the war 
mentioned “civil war.” In subsequent 
years, however, the UDC took aim at civil 
war—in large part because it, not War of 
the Rebellion, emerged as the most com- 
mon name for the war. By 1916 the chair 
of the UDC committee reported encour- 
agingly that some newspapers were drop- 
ping “the obnoxious words ‘civil war.””? 

The civil war habit was a tough one 
to break, especially for Confederate vet- 
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erans. Confederate Veteran magazine, the 
official organ of the UCV, stuck to the 
name “civil war between the states” that 
the veterans had approved in 1898. Only 
with the death of editor Sumner 
Cunningham in 1913, and his succession 
by UDC leader Edith D. Pope, did the 
Veteran begin using War between the 
States.*” In response to reports that many 
veterans desired to use civil war, the UDC 
committee chair, Flora McDonald (Mrs. 
L.E.) Williams, in 1917 articulated her 
polite and rather patronizing disagree- 
ment: 
Now I fully realize that the Con- 
federate Veteran is a privileged 
character, with this organization 
at least, but many of them are just 
accepting things that come to 
them. They see in much of the 
present-day literature the words 
“Civil War” and don’t pause to 
consider that calling it “Civil War” 
is a complete surrender of the ba- 
sic principle upon which the war 
was waged, the right of self-gov- 
ernment, which Mr. [Woodrow] 
Wilson declared was the domi- 
nant note in this present world 
war. Sad as it seems to admit, there 
is a degree of either indifference 
or ignorance on some subjects, 
among those dear old men that is 
astonishing. 


The Museum of the Confederacy, Richmand, Virginia 


Above: Miss Kate Mason Rowland, a descendant of the prominent 
Mason family of Virginia. Photography by Katherine Wetzel. 


Right: Presidents William Howard Taft (above) and Herbert Hoover. 


However “careless” the veterans had 
grown in their “old age,” she concluded, 
the UDC must adhere to one of its main 
missions “to collect and preserve the 
truth of all that pertains to that period 
of our history.’ She approvingly pointed 
out that at the UCV’s founding conven- 
tion in 1890, Commander-in-Chief John 
B. Gordon (presumably not yet afflicted 
with the dotage that made him suggest 
“civil war between the states” eight years 
later or use Civil War in his own mem- 
oir) used the term War Between the 
States.) 

Mrs. Williams obviously took her 
work very seriously, and she paid a price 
for it. “I am afraid I have alienated some 
of my best friends by my persistence in 
correcting their conversation, when they 
use any of the erroneous terms,” she 
wrote candidly in 1918. “As long as I live, 
however, I shall do all in my power to 
have substituted for ‘Civil War, ‘Rebel- 
lion, and “War of Secession’ the proper 
term, ‘War Between the States’....” 
Shortly afterward, she resigned the com- 
mittee chairmanship, concluding that 
“we were wasting our efforts in the pur- 
suit of something which then seemed so 
elusive and hopeless” because Americans 
were preoccupied with World War I. She 
chastised her colleagues in the UDC for 
their careless use of unapproved terms 


such as “War of Secession.”*? 
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Mrs. Williams’ successors similarly 
labored hard and eventually grew frus- 
trated. Tempe Whitehead Holt reported 
that she had sent 3,569 letters in 1925, 
mostly to newspaper editors and history 
teachers. Why go to all the trouble to cor- 
rect misnomers used by nine-tenths of 
the people, Southerners included? asked 
Lora Gaines Goolsby in 1926. The rea- 
son, she reminded her colleagues, was 
that “the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy are seeking the education of the 
younger generation rather than the ref- 
ormation of the old.”** 

The primary purpose for creating 
the committee in 1911 was to obtain of- 
ficial approval of the name War between 
the States from the United States Con- 
gress. Perhaps coincidentally, earlier in 
the year that the committee was born, a 
Georgia congressman had succeeded in 
revising a bill to substitute Civil War for 
“the rebellion.”** Determined not to be 
satisfied with either of those names, the 
UDC fought to obtain the Congressional 
imprimatur for “War between the States.” 

At the UDC’s behest, Congressman 
Charles G. Edwards of Georgia in Feb- 
ruary 1913 introduced a resolution “of- 
ficially naming the War Between the 
States.” It stated: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the war some- 
times referred to as the “Rebellion” 
and the “Civil War” be, and the same 
is hereby, officially and legally des- 
ignated, named, and known as the 
“War Between the States.” 


Referred to a committee, the resolution 
never made it to the House floor—dur- 
ing that session or during any of the sub- 
sequent sessions in which it was intro- 
duced by Congressman Edwards or 
Congressman Ollie James of Kentucky. 
Committee chairs at various times wrote 
to Presidents William Howard Taft and 
Herbert Hoover and received replies stat- 
ing that Civil War was adequate and 
would be “hard to eliminate”; Hoover 
conceded that he saw “no reason” why the 
UDC’s alternative could not be used.*° 
Despite the complete failure of the 
UDC’s bill, a modern legend has emerged 
that the U.S. Congress did in fact desig- 
nate War between the States the official 
name of the conflict. For example, a few 
years ago a contributor to the internet 
mail list “Southern Heritage News & 
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Views” insisted: “Oh, by the way, the US 
Congress declared in 1928 that the offi- 
cial name of the 1861-1865 conflict is the 
“War Between the States.”*° The UDC’s 
official history clarifies what Congress 
actually passed in 1928 and what it sig- 
nified: 
The nearest to success was reached 
in 1928 ina joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, regarding a claim of the 
State of Nevada against the United 
States, the term “War Between the 
States” being used to designate the 
time the claim originated. This 
resolution passed both houses. 
This action did not, of course, 
make the term official, but occa- 
sionally before and since 1928 re- 
ports on bills in one or the other 
of the Houses of Congress have 
contained the term “War Between 
the States.”*” 
So incidental was the reference to “War 
Between the States,” in fact, that Senator 
Pittman referred to the Civil War when 
he explained the expenses that the Ne- 
vada Territory had incurred in keeping 
open the Overland Trail during the war. 
At least one other senator also men- 
tioned “civil war.” The bill was all about 
the money claim, not about the name of 
the war.°8 
However limited the success in Con- 
gress and however frustrating the com- 
mittee chairs found their work, the pas- 
sage of time seemed to reveal the 
Daughters’ success. Writing in The United 
Daughters of the Confederacy Magazine in 
1951, Dr. S. Walter Martin described the 
stages of the UDC’s labors with Congress 
and textbook publishers. “Next, the 
U.D.C. indoctrinated the teachers and 
they in turn indoctrinated the students,” 
Martin wrote approvingly. “This move- 
ment of educating the South to the term 
“War Between the States’ was a task within 
itself. As a result of it, however, most 
southerners speak of the war fought in 
America between 1861 and 1865 as the 
‘War Between the States’ and we can say 
that it is due largely to the efforts of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy.”** 
Depending on one’s expectations 
and on sources consulted, the extent of 
“indoctrination” that occurred was either 
impressive or surprisingly insignificant. 
Indoctrination, especially through text- 
books and the southern newspapers, el- 
evated War between the States to at least 


quasi-official status in the mid-twenti- 
eth-century South. Generations of 
Southern Americans grew up learning 
that it was the proper name for the war. 
But even within those generations was 
wide variation. Not all school texts or 
major newspapers in the mid-twentieth- 
century South shunned Civil War. Many 
older and middle-aged Southerners to- 
day claim that they knew no name other 
than War between the States, while many 
others of the same age were familiar with 
it, but grew up in homes and attended 
schools that used “Civil War.” 

Usage during the 1960s Civil War 
centennial era revealed that governments 
and newspapers were similarly divided. 
Several Deep South states employed the 
name for their observations: the Missis- 
sippi Commission on the War Between 
the States and the Georgia Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission Commemorating 
the War Between the States. South 
Carolina’s commission and the federa- 
tion of southern state commissions 
adopted the name “Confederate War” 
instead.*° Major metropolitan newspa- 
pers, including the primary dailies in the 
former capital of the Confederacy, used 
Civil War interchangeably with War be- 
tween the States. 

Although it was not universal within 
the South, War between the States 
achieved the status among 
non-Southerners as the unof- 
ficial Southern name for the 
war, and non-Southerners of- 
ten deferred to it as a gesture 
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Above: Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, who introduced the 1928 
Senate bill that used the term 
“War between the States.” 

Right: Mildred Lewis Rutherford, 
the UDC’s historian-general from 
1911 to 1916. Photography by 
Katherine Wetzel. 
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of regional courtesy—sometimes with a 
wink anda smile. In their coverage of the 
Confederate flag fad that swept the na- 
tion in the early 1950s, northern publi- 
cations such as Business Week and Life 
magazine used War Between the States 
instead of Civil War.*! As recently as 1994 
the U.S. Post Office issued a commemo- 
rative postage stamp set featuring diverse 
people, northern and southern, men and 
women, white and black, and entitled the 
set “The Civil War” / “The War Between 
the States.” The Post Office’s usage sug- 
gested deference to Southern sensibilities 
in the name of inclusiveness.” 

But, for many others, War between 
the States reveals something more than 
habit or inclusiveness. It is a statement 
of principle. The most forceful, effective, 
and enduring spokesman for that prin- 
ciple was Miss Mildred Lewis Rutherford 
of Athens, Georgia, the UDC’s historian- 
general (1911-1916) and the most pro- 
lific UDC speaker and writer for a quar- 
ter-century. 

Rutherford advised Southerners 
about approving school textbooks and 
reference books that presented the Con- 
federate viewpoint fairly and favorably. 
“Reject a text-book that does not give the 
principles for which the South fought in 
1861, and does not clearly outline the 
interferences with the rights guaranteed 
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to the South by the Constitution and 
which caused secession. Reject a book 
that calls the Confederate soldier a trai- 
tor or rebel, and the war a rebellion.”* 
More explicitly, she counseled 
Southerners on the name of the war. 
“Ours was not a Civil War, so let us cor- 
rect that wrong first.” 
The United States was a Republic 
of Sovereign States. We were not a 
Nation until after the surrender, 
and even now the States have not 
surrendered their rights. A civil 
war must be in one State between 
two parties of that State. If we ac- 
knowledge that ours was a CIVIL 
WAR, we acknowledge we were a 
Nation, or one State in 1861 and 
not a Republic of Sovereign States, 
and therefore had no right to se- 
cede. That is what the North 
would like us to acknowledge. 
“Tt was,’ she explained (after ruling out 
“War of the Rebellion,” “War of Seces- 
sion,” and “War of Sections”) “the WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES, for the non- 
seceding States of the United States made 
war upon the seceding States of the 
United States to force them back into the 
Union. Please call it so, and teach it so." 
Generations of UDC and Sons of 
Confederate Veterans members have 
heeded her instructions. A UDC leader 
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The Museum of the Confederacy, Richmowl, Virginia 


in Ashland, Virginia, stated more suc- 
cinctly the point that Mildred Rutherford 
elaborated: “Every time it [Civil War] is 
used the principle of States’ Rights is sur- 
rendered—that principle for which the 
South contended and justified herself in 
her struggle for that principle.” An essay 
presented toa UDC chapter in Staunton, 
Virginia, insisted that the common allu- 
sion to the war as the Civil War was 
“laughable.” “A civil war is a war between 
sections or parties of the same nation,” 
reasoned the author, Archer D. Collins. 
The United States and Confederate States 
“were just as distinctly two separate na- 
tions as England and Germany are two 
separate nations.” Writing in the early 
years of World War I, he added that “one 
may as well speak of that titanic struggle 
now going on in Europe as a civil war.” ° 

Rutherford’s explanation of War be- 
tween the States underscores its convo- 
luted logical and grammatical founda- 
tions and the inconsistencies between the 
name and the constitutional principles 
that it supposedly vindicates. Since 
Southern constitutional theory insisted 
that each state was sovereign, and Ruth- 
erford herself argued that the United 
States was not “one State” in 1861, it is 
curious that she and other Confederate 
loyalists elevated the federations of states 
to “States” between which a war was 
fought. Rutherford and her 
compatriots use the word 
“State” ambiguously: to de- 
scribe both the sovereign 
entities (South Carolina, 
Georgia, etc.) within the fed- 
erated republic and the re- 
public itself. “War between 
the Republics” would have 
been a more logical name. 
Left: Several Southern states 
employed both the official term 
Civil War and the regional 
standard War Between the States 
in their centennial observations. 


Responding to the in- 
evitable tendency of the vic- 
tors to write the history, Kate 
Mason Rowland, Mildred 
Rutherford, and their fol- 
lowers determined that the 
losers’ version would have 
the upper hand—at least 
among Southerners. Their 
argument insisted that the 
name of the war must reflect 


the Confederate interpretation of the is- 
sue that the war was to decide: the South- 
ern states had a constitutional right to se- 
cede. 

According to their argument, the 
name of the war must grant to the Con- 
federacy after the fact the legitimacy that 
it never enjoyed in reality. Aside from a 
very indirect recognition by the Duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, no foreign state 
ever formally recognized the Confeder- 
ate States of America.*® Although it 
maintained its de facto existence for four 
years, the Confederacy never enjoyed de 
jure recognition. In the eyes of the world, 
the Confederacy was not a separate state 
and, therefore, its struggle to gain inde- 
pendence was a civil war, not a foreign 
war. Furthermore, the strong Unionist 
populations in the mountainous regions 
of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and northern Alabama, and the esti- 
mated 200,000 men (white and black) 
from the eleven seceded states who 
fought in Federal armies, suggest that the 
Confederacy failed to adequately com- 
mand the allegiance of its own people.” 
Finally, the Confederacy never controlled 
all of the territory it claimed; the federal 
government never relinquished its foot- 
holds at Fort Pickens and Fort Monroe 
and soon occupied large areas of the bor- 
der and coastal South. The Confederacy 
performed a minor miracle to create a 
functioning government and formidable 
army in a matter of months, but those 
accomplishments did not win it a formal 
place among the nations of the world. 

Historian and Richmond newspaper 
editor Douglas Southall Freeman, who 
revered the Confederacy and its heroes, 
observed that to argue between the use 
of Civil War and War between the States 
was to “split hairs.” He tended to use the 
latter out of custom, but believed that 
“War for Southern Independence” was 
most accurate.** Although he had his 
own opinions on the best name of the 
war, Freeman chose not to make the 
name a crusade or a cause. 

There was and is a lot ina name. The 
names of wars and other significant his- 
torical events convey perspective and of- 
ten judgments on those events. As with 
everything else relating to the American 
War of 1861-1865, the name of the war 
is complicated by the fact that all the 
combatants were Americans and their de- 
scendants are full participants in the life 
of the reunited country. Although former 
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Confederates and their descendants wor- 
ried about their cause being maligned by 
a history written by the victors, they have 
not been forced to denounce or re- 
nounce their cause, their heroes, their 
symbols, or their names for the war. The 
prevalence of War between the States in 
the South for much of the twentieth cen- 
tury testifies to this tolerance. 

Students of the war should see War 
between the States for what it is: a post- 
war name consciously propagated as an 
alternative to War of the Rebellion. Al- 
though it is not necessarily a loaded 
term, partisans promoted it—and still 
promote it—for the ideologically loaded 
purpose of defending the Southern in- 
terpretation of the war’s origin and na- 
ture. Confederate soldiers, generals, and 
leaders did not use the term during the 
war itself and they had to be reeducated 
to use it in place of other names, nota- 
bly civil war. 

Students of the war should study 
and discuss the issues that led to the con- 
flict. The nature of the Union in 1861 
and the right of secession warrant study 
as much as the debate over slavery that 
led Southern statesmen to exercise what 
they believed to be the right of seces- 
sion.” 

The proper name of the war offers 
a stimulating starting point for these dis- 
cussions, just as other historians debate 
the use of “massacre” versus “uprising” 
to describe Indian (or Native American) 
conflicts or whether American Negroes 
should be called blacks, Afro-Americans, 
or African Americans. Thoughtful 
point-counterpoint articles such as 
those often published in the pages of 
North & South can critically assess the 
facts and assumptions underlying “civil 
war, “War between the States,” Gary 
Gallagher’s “Confederate War,” the in- 
creasingly popular “War for Southern 
Independence,” and Merton Coulter’s 
provocative “War Against Southern In- 
dependence.” 

But students of the war also need a 
name that they can use not to provoke 
discussion, but merely to designate the 
subject of their study—a name that is a 
common currency. That common cur- 
rency is Civil War. It was a name that Jef- 
ferson Davis, Abraham Lincoln, Robert 
E. Lee, Henry Halleck, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, and William T. Sherman used. 
If it were good enough for them, it 
should be good enough for us. 


JOHN M. COSKI is Historian and Di- 
rector of Library & Research at The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy in Richmond, 
Virginia. He is the author of The Con- 
federate Battle Flag: America’s Most Em- 
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Harmonious Discord 


Contrary Views of Band and Field Music During the Civil War 


“AS WE MARCHED OUT OF TOWN THE | 


BRASS BANDS WERE PLAYING, the drums 
beating, colors flying, and the fair ladies 


waving their handkerchiefs and cheering | 
us on to ‘victory or death, Oh! how nice | 


to be a soldier!”! These stirring words, 
said by Private John Casler of the re- 
nowned Stonewall Brigade as he and his 


comrades left New Creek, . 
e : 


he 


: tributio ns that these m 


June 1861, are typical of the martial im- 
age so common to the American Civil 
War. Prominent in many such descrip- 
tions are the army musicians, including 
buglers and drummer boys, drum corps 
and regimental bands. Northern and 
Southern participants repeatedly de- 
scribed the constant and valuable con- 


¥ 


during the war, from the mundane 
sounding of the camp hours to the boost- 
ing of morale for soldiers on a march. 
Music was a vital presence across the 
troubled young nation and left an indel- 
ible imprint on those who were swept up 
in the conflict. 

Given its ubiquitous status it is easy 


ans made to assume that music was always viewed 
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favorably, and that musicians and their 
performances occupied a bipartisan sta- 
tion above the sullied battlefields. In fact, 
one of the most popular stories drawn 
from contemporary accounts depicts sol- 
diers wearing the blue and the gray gath- 
ering across the lines to listen to a spon- 
taneous concert by a band. Not everyone 
was thrilled with the musicians, how- 
there were plenty of hecklers scat- 
tered throughout the ranks to keep the 
musicians honest. The letters, diaries, 
and memoirs of Civil War soldiers and 
civilians reveal that a number of factors 
could negatively impact the reception of 
Civil War music and musicians. From 
personality conflicts to inconsistent qual- 
ity, a veritable musical civil war swirled 
around these soldier-performers. 
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THE FIRST THING THAT GREETED SOL- 
DIERS EVERY MORNING was the dreaded 
sound of the field musicians blaring rev- 
eille. This distinctive sound formed the 
basis for innumerable descriptions of 
camp life. Noted one Union soldier: 
“From some commanding elevation the 
clear-toned bugle sounds out the reveillé, 
and another and another responds, un- 
til the startled echoes double and treble 
the clarion calls. Intermingled with this 
comes the beating of drums, often rat- 
tling and jarring on unwilling ears.”? Is 
it any surprise that those responsible for 
these annoying wake-up calls were 
viewed with disgust by their comrades? 
Cries of “Put the bugler in the guard- 


house!”—and probably worse—were 
hurled at the musicians by grumpy sol- 
diers.* Confederate soldiers went so far 
as to commemorate their buglers with the 
“Upidee” song, whose lyrics lampoon the 
bugler’s untimely and undesired calls, Yet 
when reminiscing in later decades many 
veterans remarked that the sound of a 
bugle stirred their memories in a unique 
and powerful way. Perhaps the passing of 
time softened the memory of these early 
morning notes, as some veterans fondly 
recalled the impressions that the calls of 
a bugle brought to them. In any case the 
sound of the camp calls was inextricably 
bound up with the emotional turmoil 
these men experienced. As a homesick 
Edwin. Hall of the 10th Vermont Infan- 
try mused, “But lL hope there are better 
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times coming when I will be free to go 
and come without the sound of the | 
bugle.” 

The peculiar rank and status of field 
musicians helped to distinguish them | 
from the men in the ranks as much as 
the somewhat onerous duties they per- 
formed. Field musicians were enlisted 
men, equivalent to privates, but they of- 
ten functioned outside of the normal 
regimental or company duties and hence 
were not seen as “real” soldiers. Though 
called upon to perform specific duties at 
specific times, musicians often had “free” 
time while other soldiers were occupied, 
and this could lead to resentment. While 
most field musicians would fill the day 
with activities common to all soldiers 
(such as writing letters), the youngest 
members of a regiment, the infamous 
drummer boys, no doubt found it a little 
more challenging to pass the time. The 
portrait handed down to us of the gal- 
lant youth proudly bearing his drum 
alongside his older comrades in the face 
of battle is stirring, but there are likewise 
reports of adolescent drummers behav- | 
ing in ways more representative of their 
age—no longer cute mascots to the regi- 
ment but “youthful but insubordinate 
fellows.”> Musicians of all ages were ap- 
parently adept at gambling and inventive 
in their search for entertainment.° 

A common view of musicians as 
slackers arose at the beginning of the war | 
due to an abundance of unmusical per- 
formers. Quite a few men enlisted as 
musicians at the outbreak of war, imag- 
ining this to be the safest and least de- 
manding assignment, yet one still en- 
abling them to share in the grand 
adventure. These individuals were 
quickly acquainted with reality: field 
musicians worked quite hard and cer- 
tainly kept some of the worst hours. 
Those without talent could not keep up | 
the charade for long, and were soon | 
placed into the ranks alongside other pri- 
vates or discharged from the army. Still, 
the damage was done, and many soldiers 
maintained an impression of army mu- 
sicians as shirkers for the rest of the war. 

Though camp calls functioned pri- 
marily as organizational tools and notas | 
works of art, many of the army’s budding | 
critics evaluated field musicians on the 
aesthetic qualities of their performances. | 
Some of these critics were negative in 
their appraisals, such as William Lyle of | 
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Above: Drummer boys off duty, playing 
cards in camp, during the winter of 1862. 


Right: Reveille in a Confederate camp. 


the 11th Ohio Infantry, who described 
the sound of a breaking camp as “the 
sharp rattle of drums and the shrill 
sounds of the fife, the confused clangor 
of countless bugles....”” Others, like the 
10th Vermont Infantry’s Oscar Waite, 
were remarkably creative in their descrip- 
tions: “After a hurried breakfast ... came 
the ‘Pack up’ call, to which the bugler 
added a perfect imitation of a long drawn 
out triumphant crow of a rooster.”® 
Somewhat surprising are the number of 
positive descriptions of field music. 
Colonel Charles Wainwright of New York 
described “A fine-looking body of men, 
with uncommonly good field music, 
French drums and trumpets: their tat- 
too tonight was the best I have ever 
heard.”® Union general William T. 
Sherman was at one point to say, “I was 
thus listening when, about 4 a.m. the 
bugler in the rebel camp sounded as 
pretty a reveille as I ever listened to.”!” 
And Frederick Wild of the Baltimore 
Light Artillery was truly poetic in his ap- 
preciation: 
The solemn, soothing notes of 
the bugle when sounding taps, es- 
pecially on a quiet, cold winter 
evening, when the earth was cov- 
ered with snow, from the various 
camps among the hills a mile or 
two apart, was beautifully im- 
pressive. It often seemed to me 
like Angel music from the skies, 
singing sweet lullabies to the 
thousands of weary soldiers 
dreaming of home, and friends." 


NUMBER 7 
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Bandsmen encountered many of the 
same problems that field musicians did, 
despite the significantly different roles 
that they were assigned. At the outset of 
the war bands were omnipresent, and an 
amazing number of regiments left home 
with their local bands proudly leading 
the way. The vision of a military band or 
drum corps escorting the troops in pa- 
rade down a street or in a charge against 
the enemy was central to the romantic 
image of nineteenth-century warfare. 
The bloody brawl at the First Battle of 
Bull Run in July 1861 not only showed 
the American people that the war was to 
bea long and traumatic affair, it also led 
politicians and commanding generals to 
acknowledge that bands occupied a 
| much less important position than 
might first have been imagined. For the 
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Evening music performed at Major General Alfred Pleasonton’s headquarters. 


Union this led to General Orders No. 91 


in July 1862, delineating the number of | 


musicians allowed in a band as well as 
limiting the number of bands to one per 
brigade. Many, like the 2nd Massachu- 
setts Infantry’s chaplain Alonzo Quint, 
saw the beneficent impact the bands had 
on the troops, and viewed the muster- 
ing out of bandsmen as a serious error: 
Those who advocate this [the dis- 
charge of regimental bands] can- 
not have an idea of their value 
among soldiers. I do not know 
anything particular of the science 
or practice of music ... but I see 
the effects of a good band, like 
ours, continually. It scatters the 
dismal part of camp life; gives 
new spirit to the men jaded by or 
on a march; wakes up their en- 
thusiasm. Could you see our 
men, when, of an evening, our 
band comes out and plays its 
sweet stirring music, you would 
say, if retrenchment must come, 


Band before quarters at Camp Stoneman, District of Columbia. 
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let it be somewhere else.... [L]et 

the men have their music." 

Some, however, were glad to be rid of the 
bands, including a member of the 2nd 
Minnesota: “The band has been dis- 
charged, right glad we were to be rid of 
the lazy grumbling loafers.”? 

As was the case with their comrades 
in the drum corps, band musicians 
walked a fine line with other troops. They 
provided a valued service but often did 
not take on some of the burdens or dan- 
gers of the men in the ranks. Wise musi- 
cians recognized this and devoted them- 
selves to keeping their fellows readily 
supplied with good music. Some musi- 
cians, however, seemed oblivious to their 
tenuous status and behaved in ways that 
only helped to reinforce negative percep- 
tions. A member of the 55th Illinois In- 
fantry gives an apt description of one 
such band: 

Some writer has used the far- 

fetched expression that at this pe- 

riod the army was clothed with 
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General William T. Sherman:“! was 
thus listening when, about 4 a.m. the 
bugler in the rebel camp sounded as 
pretty a reveille as | ever listened to.” 


music. If so, the Fifty-Fifth had its 
full share of harmonious apparel. 
In addition to the irrepressible 
drum corps, a splendid brass band 
had so far been connected with the 
regiment. Although the men liked 
well enough to listen to their mu- 
sic and march to its rhythm, the 
members of the band had always 
erected their tent in the field-of- 
ficers’ row, and held themselves 
somewhat aloof from the com- 
mon soldiers. As their duties were 
somewhat of the dress-parade or- 
der, they were the victims of many 
rough jokes. If the term had then 
been invented, they would have 
been called military dudes." 

Many regiments chose to have bands 
of their own, despite the restrictions 
handed down from Washington. This 
meant that instruments and music had 
to be purchased by the members of the 
regiment. While some complained of the 


| expense, it was usually seen as a worth- 


while investment. Noted Alfred Bellard 


| of the 5th New Jersey Infantry: 


Our band were getting along 
nicely and were handsomely uni- 
formed in blue jackets trimmed 
with black facings and three rows 
of brass buttons, shake hat with 
plume, and brass eale ornament, 
epaulettes, and black pants with 
blue, black and gilt stripe down 
the seam. They looked very gay, 
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but the company funds had to 
sweat in rigging them out. The of- 
ficers paid an assesment for that 
purpose and the funds did the rest. 
On July 4th the Ist brigade con- 
sisting of the Ist, 7th, 9th, 23rd, 
and 24th Regts. of V.R.C. had a re- 
view and parade in rear of our 
quarters and made a handsome 
display, having with us three 
bands.'* 

Bored musicians were a threat at any 
time, and on occasion musicians would 
entertain themselves with impromptu 
concerts, with mixed results: “The 29th 
Ohio quartered with us and two or four 
men, finding they had some brass pieces 
with them, played some really fine duets. 
Afterwards they made less pleasant 
noises. They beat a big bass drum furi- 
ously in the middle of the night. They 
worked the most hideous noises out of a 
trombone at frequent intervals till day- 
light broke,” noted New Yorker Edward 
Wightman.'® Even more problematic 
were those musicians who mixed their 
music with alcohol. “We had a fine ser- 
enade at headquarters...and whiskey 
punch flowed freely. General Kearny’s fa- 
vorite air is ‘The Mocking Bird, and the 
band leaders know that if this tune is well 
played they will be furnished whiskey ‘ad 
libitum, So we have this fine piece played 
over repeatedly, or as long as the musi- 
cians can see his instrument. Sometimes 
the whiskey prevents his so doing, when 
the band is dismissed without thanks,” 
recalled Robert Sneden of the 40th New 
York.'” 

Perhaps even more embarrassing 
was the fighting among the musicians 
themselves. Many soldiers held the view 
that musicians were temperamental dil- 
ettantes, leading one Connecticut captain 
to compare squabbling army officers to 
musicians: “My impression is that jeal- 
ousy is about as common among regular 
officers as it is in a singing choir or an 
opera troupe.”!® There were frequent ar- 
guments between enlisted musicians as 
to who was the better performer and 
hence deserved the higher rank. At the 
outset of war many small town 
bandleaders had enlisted with local regi- 
ments, sharing with the general populace 
the mistaken belief that they were in for 
no more than a grand outing with friends. 
Few of these bandleaders were suited to 
the rigors of army life in the field and 


Above: The drum corps of the 10th 
Veteran Reserve Corps at leisure. 


Right: Major General Philip Kearny. 
According to one soldier, Kearny’s 
favorite air was “The Mocking Bird.” 


“We = | 
were unwilling to take orders concerning 


their art from officers often younger than 
they were. A musician from Vermont de- 
scribed one such individual: “We don’t 
like our Drum Major very well & there 


aint hardly any one in the regt that does, | 


he don’t come up to the mark. | heard that 
Col said he hated him. He (Major) thinks 
he will get promoted before long, expects 
a commission. I shoud’nt wonder if the 
Drum Corps played out before long.”!® 


As the war evolved such unsuitable be- 


havior disappeared, as the armies were | 


forced to trim themselves into capable 
fighting machines. 


bands varied as greatly as the troops that 
made up the ranks of each army. Some 
bands—such as Patrick Gilmore’s 24th 
Massachusetts Infantry band—were ex- 
tremely talented, had balanced instru- 
mentation, and played advanced pieces. 
Gilmore did not come cheap, and there 
were few regiments that could afford such 
a specialized ensemble. Most regiments 
paid for instruments and music through 
soldier subscriptions and officer dona- 
tions, filling their bands with musicians 
drawn from the regiment. Underprivi- 
leged regiments were forced to concoct 
bands from whatever instruments were 
available and could never hope to obtain 
the standard of performance found in the 
professional groups. Still, most of the sol- 
diers were extremely fond of musicians, 
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Library of Congress 


regardless of their talent or instrumen- 
tation. As Thomas Key of Arkansas put 


| it: “At night the band of General Polk's 
Needless to say, the quality of the | 


brigade surprised me with a serenade. 
Composed of one cornet, one bass horn, 
two violins, two flutes, and one guitar, its 
music was beautiful and sweet, and its 
stirring strains moved my heart and 
aroused sacred and dear memories.””° 
But other bands did not receive such a 
sympathetic reception. “Regimental 
bands were serenading at each general’s 
headquarters after dark,” noted Robert 
Sneden. “That which serenaded General 
Kearny must have been the worst one in 
the army. It was a regular ‘sheet iron 
band. I did not learn of which regiment. 
General Kearny gave this band a gallon 
of whiskey ‘to go away!’ It was [a] ‘regu- 
lar circus.”*! 

Though military ensembles were 
usually formed around experienced mu- 
sicians, they still needed to learn their in- 
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struments and practice new music. This 
could be a painful process; a captain in 
the 16th Maine described being afflicted 
by “a constant succession of toots from 
fifteen beginners on wind instruments.” 
Preparing music was not the only chal- 
lenge facing army musicians. Those who 
enlisted in the military were often sur- 
prised at how much they needed to learn 
of the army manual beyond their musi- 
cal responsibilities. Just as the soldiers 
were learning to handle their arms and 
move in formation, so too were the bands 
practicing their drills. This could lead to 
comical results. Recalled William Herrick 
of the 3rd Vermont Infantry, “The bands 
of each brigade were combined. That of 
the first brigade got through first rate but 
ours blundered terribly, pretty uneasy in 
our nervousness and excitement.””* 

Even the best ensembles found it im- 
possible to maintain a high standard of | 
performance as the war evolved. Musi- 
cians suffered from the ravages of war as 


Above: Band of the 1st Connecticut 
Heavy Artillery at Fort Darling on the 
James River. 

Left: Brigadier General Lucius E. Polk. 
Polk's brigade band was composed of 
one cornet, one bass horn, two violins, 
two flutes, and one guitar. 


much as their fellows in the ranks, and 
there were few if any bands that saw the 
end of the war without having lost mem- 
bers to sickness, injury, capture, or death. 
Likewise any environment harsh enough 
to have mortal consequences for band 


| members could also wreak havoc on their 


instruments, and the combination could 
prove to be too much for the music. So 
recalled Horace Porter, a member of 
Ulysses S. Grant's staff: 
Sheridan always made an effective 
use of his bands. They were usu- 
ally mounted on gray horses, and 
instead of being relegated to the 
usual duty of carrying off the 
wounded and assisting the sur- 
geons, they were brought out to 
the front and made to play the 
liveliest airs in their repertory, 
which produced excellent results 
in buoying up the spirits of the 
men. After having several of their 
instruments pierced by bullets, 
however, and the drums crushed 
by shells, as often happened, it 
must be admitted that the music, 
viewed purely in the light of an 
artistic performance, was open to 
adverse criticism.” 
Ardent supporters of the bands, such as 
the Richmond Howitzers’ Carlton 
McCarthy, would not be put off by a war- 
deprived ensemble: “Brass bands, at first 


quite numerous and good, became very 
rare and their music very poor in the lat- 
ter years of the war. It was a fine thing to 
see the fellows trying to keep the music 
going as they waded through the mud. 
But poor as the music was, it helped the 
footsore and weary to make another mile, 
and encouraged a cheer anda brisker step 
from the lagging and tired column.”?° 
There were many soldiers grateful 
for the strains generated by the bands, 
even when such sounds were perhaps not 
as melodious as one would like. Soldiers 
were generally supportive of their bands 
despite their sound, and offered encour- 
aging, though painfully honest, apprais- 
als: “[W]ent over to the Band in the 
evening to hear some vocal and instru- 
mental music,” noted James Kirkpatrick 
of the 16th Mississippi Infantry. “Our 


| band isa great institution. It always keeps 


its numbers undiminished, and labors 
with the greatest assiduity at ‘tooting. 
Their music, however, is never the sweet- 
est nor most harmonious.” At times the 
encouragement was more guarded: “I 
must say a word about our band...,” wrote 
the 10th Vermont's Tabor Parcher. “[I]t 
consists of 14 members out of the regt 
they play first rait for the time that they 
have been a practising.””’ A soldier from 
the same regiment concurred: “Our band 
has got so that it plays some|.| they have 
been out on dress parade twice they play 
very well for new beginners.””8 
Disgruntled soldiers could be re- 
markably creative in their deprecations 
of regimental bands that lacked talent. 
One analogy that appears a number of 
times in soldiers’ writings compares the 
sound of military bands to those of a gar- 
rulous army mule. Colonel Sir Arthur 
Fremantle, the unofficial British observer 
of the Confederacy, disdainfully used the 
phrase “braying discordantly” to capture 
the sound of a Confederate band.”? An- 


| other would-be comic from the 55th II- 


linois Infantry attempted to describe the 
sonorous atmosphere surrounding a pen 
of mules at feeding time: “The soul- 
searching strains of disapproval arising 
from the corral about these times did 
much to console the men for the recent 
loss of the brass band. For the purpose 
of destroying sleep and jarring upon the 
nerves of a sick man they almost equaled 
the drum corps....”>° A Minnesota sol- 
dier put forth an even closer relationship 
between the mules and the musicians: 
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Misfortunes never come singly 
and on the next day a wagon 
load...of brass instruments, 
varying in size from a dinner 
horn to a cart wheel arrived for 
our band and peace fled, for the 
next two weeks the braying of the 
horns from one side...would be 
answered by the braying of the 
mules from the other.... The poor 
mules no doubt thought another 
wagon train was parked over 
there. Whether the mules ever 
learned of their mistake or the 
band boys...that it was not a por- 
tion of their crowed answering... 
I cannot say.” 
While regimental musicians bore the 
brunt of such humorous invectives, ama- 
teur performers were not above teasing 
themselves, as when one New Jersey sol- 
dier described visiting a local home: 
“They have a very fine piano in it, and as 
Captain Alstrom is Provost Martial now, 
and stationed with us, it comes very op- 
portune and we make the country 
around hideous with our howls.”2? 
Obviously a soldier’s personal tastes 
would impact his view of a band’s per- 
formance. Such was certainly the case 
with the man who was eventually placed 
in charge of all the Union forces, Ulysses 
§. Grant. While encamped around Peters- 
burg, Horace Porter participated in a 
humorous scenario with a nearby garri- 
son commander: 
[The commander] arranged to 
send the band over to the head- 
quarters camp to play for him 
[Grant] while he was dining. The 
garrison commander was in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that to 
the general the appreciation of 
music was a lacking sense and the 
musician’s score a sealed book. 
About the third evening after the 
band had begun its perfor- 
mances, the general, while sitting 
at the mess-table, remarked: “I’ve 
noticed that that band always be- 
gins its noise just about the time 
I am sitting down to dinner and 
want to talk.” I offered to go and 
make an effort to suppress it, and 
see whether it would obey an or- 
der to “cease firing,” and my ser- 
vices were promptly accepted. 
The men were gorgeously uni- 
formed, and the band seemed to 


Above: Grant's cavalry escort at City 
Point, Virginia, in March 1865. Note 
buglers at left. 

Right: General Ulysses S. Grant: “I've 
noticed that that band always begins its 
noise just about the time | am sitting 
down to dinner and want to talk.” 


embrace every sort of brass in- 

strument ever invented, from a 

diminutive cornet-a-pistons to a 

gigantic double-bass horn. The 

performer who played the latter 
instrument was encaged within 

its ample twists, and looked like 

aman standing inside the coils of 

a whiskey-still. The broad-belted 

band-master was puffing with all 

the vigor of a quack-medicine ad- 
vertisement, his eyes were riveted 
upon the music, and it was not 
an easy task to attract his atten- 
tion. Like a sperm-whale, he had 
come up to blow, and was not 
going to be put down till he had 
finished; but finally he was made 

to understand that, like the hand- 

organ man, he was desired to 

move on. With a look of disin- 
heritance on his countenance, he 

at last marched off his band to its 

camp. On my return the general 

said: “I fear that band-master’s 

feelings have been hurt, but I 

didn’t want him to be wasting his 

time upon a person who has no 
ear for music.”* 

Certainly contrary views of band 
music depended on the situation in 
which the music was performed. Bands 
that joined the celebration after a victory 
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might please the victors immensely, but 
would rarely elicit favorable comments 
from the losing side. Soldiers from the 
same side could also have different reac- 
tions to a band, depending on whether 
they felt the music was more help or hin- 
drance. As noted earlier, General Phil 
Sheridan, commander of the cavalry 
corps of the Army of the Potomac, was 
well known for using his bands as moti- 
vation for his troops, often having his 
bands perform in dangerous combat 
situations. This was the case at the Battle 
of Sayler’s Creek (April 6, 1865), where 
the VI Corps fell on elements of Lee’s re- 
treating army. One Union soldier found 
the performance by the musicians to be 
uplifting: “The bands were brought to the 
front; and as we were now lying across 
the path of the rebels, the air was made 
musical with Hail Columbia and kindred 
National airs. It was a saucy act, but it 
was inspiriting to the Union troops.”*# A 
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Horace Porter (left), a member of General Grant's staff, and Major 
General Phil Sheridan, commander of the cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac. 


very different account can be found from 
an Ohio officer attempting to organize 
his troops at the same location: “Sheridan 
was accompanied by a large mounted 
brass band that commenced playing Hail 
to the Chief, or some other than unwel- 
come music. This drew the fire from the 
battery with increased fury on the whole 
party... Being in immediate charge of the 
forces there, I invited the Generals to get 
out of the way, but as they did not retire 
I ordered a charge upon the ‘noisy band, 
and thus caused the whole party to retire 
to a place of greater safety.”*° 

Some musicians were to find that 
their choice of music could trigger a be- 
wildering variety of responses, both posi- 
tive and negative, depending on the time, 
location, and audience. There are innu- 
merable accounts of bands proudly 
marching through towns blowing “Dixie” 
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or “John Brown’s Body” to the satisfac- 
tion of the troops but the distress of en- | 
emy civilians. A Pennsylvania soldier de- | 
scribed such an occurrence during the | 
Overland Campaign in the summer of 
1864: “As the army passed through this 
country of Confederate adherents, the 
blinds of the windows in the houses were 
usually closed, and scarcely a person was 
to be seen. But behind those blinds, 
scornful and revengeful eyes watched the 
‘Yanks’ as they marched to the music of 
the Union.”*® 

Economic or social class, education, 
hometown or native state—these factors 
and more impacted the reception of 
music by the soldiers. The hegemonic 
stratification of art and its audiences 
through the efforts of certain education | 
reformers, music journalists, private pa- 
trons, and public institutions on occasion | 


carried over to the battlefield. It has been 
argued that there arose in the nineteenth 
century a distinction between so-called 
fine and popular art, and that behaviors 
and attitudes deemed appropriate to each 
were introduced and propagated by those 
from the upper echelons of society.*” Yet 
while an artistic dichotomy might have 
been forming for a portion of this 
country’s populace, such a process was 
in its infancy at best. The diversity of 
music performed by regimental bands, 
for example, shows that performers and 
audiences in the ranks saw little distinc- 


| tion between band arrangements of folk 


songs, operatic overtures, or works com- 
posed specifically for brass band. Like- 
wise the performance of a band was not 
judged primarily as a higher or lower ar- 
tistic experience so much as a treasured 


| opportunity to hear rehearsed ensemble 


music. Also, the privileged status granted 
to military music and ensembles during 
wartime guaranteed some aesthetic au- 
tonomy, at least for the majority of sol- 
diers who were not experienced in mod- 
ern European trends. Some of those 
attuned to the aesthetic revolution, how- 
ever, took their artistic hierarchy with 
them on campaign, and a noticeable dif- 
ference in taste was sometimes evidenced 
between the well-educated urban officer 
class and the rural enlisted men. 
Wealthy, educated officers were 


sometimes scornful of the enlisted men’s 


music and frowned upon the efforts of 
musicians to entertain the troops. The 
previously mentioned British observer, 


_ Colonel Fremantle, was generally unim- 


pressed with the performance of the 
Confederate bands, and American offic- 
ers could be equally condescending.** As 
a member of the 106th New York Infan- 
try tells: 
My men were singing and danc- 
ing a “walk arround” to-night and 
making considerable noise the 
Col. sent down word to have it 
stoped. I went out and calling 
them to an attention, informed 
them of the fact that the Col. was 
a great lover of good music, but 
make a distinction—not flatter- 
ing to himself between “music” 
and “noise,” that he classed the 
present performance as “noise” 
and therefore I was under the 
painful necesity of directing them 
to cease.*” 
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Another Union soldier, Robert | 


Goldthwaite Carter of the 22nd Massa- 
chusetts, could not help but comment on 
the musical performance by rowdy sol- 
diers following the taking of Fredericks- 
burg in December 1862. Though sensi- 
tive to the positive impact the music was 
having on the troops, his refined tastes 
colored his description: “All kinds of mu- 
sic sounded upon the air. Cracked 
fiddles, with unsonorous notes, under 
the hands of most unskillful performers, 
flutes, fifes, and untuned pianos, accom- 
panied by most unmelodious voices, 
added to the uproar.... But there was a 
warm cheerfulness that had its effect. It 
smoothed the hard lines of anxiety and 
suspense from our faces. It thawed the 
chill from our sorrow-stricken, hardened 
hearts, and compelled many half-sup- 
pressed smile to break forth into ripples 
of hearty laughter.”*° 

Opposing views of music such as this 
are a valuable way to add definition to 
our perceptions of how music functioned 
in the lives of these witnesses; further- 
more, it is an incredible means of gaug- 
ing if and howa dichotomy between "art" 
music and "popular" music was forming. 
What the contrary views so far discussed 
do reveal is that aesthetic judgments or 
criticisms of music were not entirely de- 
pendent on any assumed or proclaimed 
bifurcation between highbrow and low- 
brow art. There were plenty of immedi- 
ate and personal factors that would lead 
hearers to evaluate music differently 
without recourse to European concert 
traditions or any particular religious or 
educational program. 

Given the hardships faced by Civil 
War musicians it is remarkable that they 
managed to produce any music at all. No 
doubt the combination of obstacles sig- 
nificantly detracted from certain aes- 
thetic aspects of their performances. A 
modern listener might very well be hor- 
tified were they to hear some of these 
bands or drum corps, possibly agreeing 
with those who were both creative and 
generous with their taunting. Yet the 
more first-hand accounts one reads it 
becomes clear that such criticism was 
usually directed at individual musicians 
rather than their music. Profound grati- 
tude is the most common attitude toward 
the music. The existence of contrary 
views of Civil War music is a necessary 
reminder that the quality of musical per- 


The 93rd New York Infantry drum corps photographed near Germantown, Virginia. 


formance might have been quite poor, 
and the musicians themselves might have 
been the butt of numerous jokes, but this 
was ultimately irrelevant for the vast ma- 
jority of soldiers. For those on the front 
lines it was the passion, not the perfec- 
tion, of the music that was so valuable. 
This music occupied a truly special place 
within these soldiers, so much so that a 
decline in musical refinement in no way 
lessened the appreciation of the perfor- 
mances. 

That music occupied a crucial role 
in the lives of those caught up in Am- 
erica’s most sanguinary conflict is beyond 
debate. Whether technically assisting the 
army through the playing of camp calls 
or supporting the men emotionally 
through band music, field musicians and 
bandsmen performed an invaluable ser- 
vice. It is entertaining and enlightening 
to discover that these musicians had pe- 
culiar difficulties of their own and that 
the music they played sometimes met 
with mixed results. Perhaps the multifac- 
eted perception of music during the 
American Civil War is best summed up 
in the views of its two most famous gen- 
erals. Robert E. Lee, commander of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, once pro- 
claimed: “I don’t see how we could have 
an army without music.”*! Across the 
lines, Ulysses S. Grant had a strikingly dif- 
ferent attitude: “Well, with me a musical 
joke always requires explanation, he said, | 
“T know only two tunes: one is ‘Yankee 


Doodle; and the other isn’t.” 
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of Musicology at the State University of 
New York at Fredonia. His research fo- 
cuses on enlisted musicians and on the 
role of music in soldiers’ lives. Current 
projects include a book on music during 
winter quarters at Brandy Station, as well 
as a collection of essays on musical praxis 
during the Civil War. 
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Civil War band music as the soldiers heard it 
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Authentic music on original instruments 
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a few minutes to sign on. For more details 


visit: www. northandsouthmagazine.com 
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SPARTAN BAND: Burnett’s 13th Texas 
Cavalry in the Civil War 
By Thomas Reid (Denton, TX: University of 
North Texas Press, 2005. Pp. 220, Hardback, 
photos, 8 maps, notes, rosters, appendices. 
$29.95, ISBN 1-57441-189-6). 


In recent years, students of the Civil War’s 
Trans-Mississippi theatre have been treated 
with several fine Texas unit histories, chief 
among them Richard Lowe’s excellent Walker’s 
Texas Division, C.S.A: Greyhounds of the Trans- 
Mississippi. This outfit, called the “greyhounds” 
as a result of the incredible marching distances 
it covered during the war, fought all over south- 
ern Arkansas and western Louisiana from 1862 
to 1865 before ending up back in Texas at war’s 
end. The 13th Texas Cavalry, organized by 
Mexican War veteran John H. Burnett, was one 
of the greyhound regiments and participated 
in all of the division’s major campaigns. 

Spartan Band is a well-researched and en- 
gagingly written social and political history of 
the 13th Texas Cavalry. In his discussion of the 
unit’s organization, author Thomas Reid sur- 
veys in detail the demographics of the regiment 
and confirms Lowe’s findings. Following as- 
sembly and training, the Texas cavalrymen 
were sent to Arkansas, where they were 
promptly dismounted, forcing the men to fight 
on foot for the rest of the war. 

Up until its operations west of the Missis- 
sippi during the Vicksburg Campaign, the 
regiment’s service was largely confined to in- 
terminable and seemingly pointless marching 
and countermarching across the theatre. Ex- 
haustion and constant exposure in the wet 
woods and swamps of Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana took a terrible toll on the Texans’ health. 
Over the length of its service, disease killed al- 
most ten times as many men in the 13th as did 
enemy bullets. 

Although one participant commented that 
Walker’s Texans marched more and fought less 
than any other Confederate division, they did 
see significant action at the battles of Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill, and Jenkins’ Ferry during the 
1864 Red River Campaign. In the book, the role 
of the 13th Texas in these battles is portrayed 
adequately enough for most readers, but some 
may find the level of tactical detail in the maps 
and text to be wanting in places. Overall, 
though, Spartan Band is a very solid regimen- 
tal history that readers of all stripes will find 
well worth their time. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


THE UNCIVIL WAR: Irregular Warfare 
in the Upper South, 1861-1865 
By Robert R. Mackey (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 2004. Pp. 304, $34.95. 
ISBN 0-8061-3624-3). 


Robert R. Mackey, a Ph.D. and career 
army officer who works at the Pentagon, has 
authored a provocative study about Confed- 
erate irregular warfare in the Upper South, 
with a focus on three areas—Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, and northern Virginia. Us- 
ing modern military jargon, Mackey clearly 
delineates between the three types of irregu- 
lar warfare: guerrilla warfare (small bands of 
fighters who had no real tie to any conven- 
tional forces); partisan warfare (operations by 
small, elite regular units behind Union lines); 
and cavalry raids (conventional units raiding 
behind enemy lines). 


The Spartan Band 


Thomas Reid 


In northwestern Arkansas, Mackey con- 
centrates on the period after the Battle of 
Prairie Grove, when the new Confederate 
commander, Thomas C. Hindman, issued 
orders authorizing the formation of “bands 
of ten” behind enemy lines to harass and im- 
pede the projected Yankee invasion of the 
state. While initially successful, these bands 
soon became nothing more than groups of 
marauders that pillaged both unionists and 
rebels in an effort to remain alive in the im- 
poverished lands of the region. Union coun- 
termeasures largely consisted of the forma- 
tion of the Ist Arkansas Cavalry, which 
limited the guerrillas’ effectiveness. The com- 
mander of the Ist, Colonel Marcus Harrison, 
formed loyalists into fortified colonies 
guarded by local militia, established counter- 
guerrilla companies, and by war’s end had 
largely destroyed the Southern bands. 

In northern Virginia, Mackey focuses on 
Major John S. Mosby and his elite battalion. 
He studies Mosby’s widespread success and 
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attributes much of it to a complete misread- 
ing of the battalion’s mission on the part of 
Union forces. Mosby’s men were enrolled 
Confederate soldiers, not guerrillas, and thus 
normal anti-guerrilla measures never worked 
against them. The major was also free to re- 
cruit his own men and distribute captured 
property, and he at times received support 
from Lee’s army. Although the Yankees orga- 
nized units to operate against Mosby (Blazer’s 
Independent Scouts, for example), beefed up 
railroad patrols, and sent out heavily guarded 
supply trains, in the end Mosby’s command 
survived until the end of the war, hampered 
at times but never destroyed. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, Braxton 
Bragg and other generals resorted to conven- 
tional raids by cavalry deep behind Union 
lines. John Hunt Morgan and Nathan Bedford 
Forrest led daring and hugely successful mis- 
sions in 1862, giving the rebels a false sense of 
the importance of raiding, because during the 
winter of 1862-1863 the Union commanders 
revitalized their own cavalry, built better for- 
tifications to protect 
railroad bridges and 
other points, issued 
stern orders against 
quick surrender by 
garrisons, and in- 
creased naval pres- 
ence on western riv- 
ers. As a result, the 
1863 raiding season 
was a complete di- 
saster, especially 
Morgan’s Indiana- 
Ohio foray. Mackey 
argues that Forrest’s 
promotion took the 
genius Forrest away 
from what he did 
best and saddled him with too many respon- 
sibilities to render him an effective raider. Af- 
terward, the Confederate cavalry never effec- 
tively undertook another deep raid, which, 
when combined with Union countermea- 
sures, deprived the Confederacy of this ad- 
junct to their field armies. 

Mackey provides the reader with a keen 
analysis of the role that irregular warfare 
played in the Civil War. He answers the ques- 
tion some historians have posed as to why the 
Confederacy never undertook guerrilla opera- 
tions in 1865 to continue the war—Mackey 
convincingly argues that by 1865 the South’s 
irregular warfare had been defeated; Lee, as 
well as other commanders, knew this. The 
major drawback with Mackey’s book is its se- 
lectivity; he fails to include the numerous 
other Confederate guerrilla and partisan 
bands that operated in the upper South and 
that protected Confederates and threatened 
Unionist civilians. These bands at times ef- 
fectively controlled regions of the Upper 


IRREGULAR WARFARE IN THE 
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MACKEY 


South, suppressed Unionist activities, and 
foiled occupation forces. Had Mackey in- 
cluded this discussion, his book might be the 
last word on irregular warfare; without it, he 
has left the window open for more research 
and writing on the subject by future scholars. 
—Richard A. Sauers 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


YANKEE AUTUMN IN ACADIANA 
A Narrative of the Great Texas 
Overland Expedition Through 
Southwest Louisiana, October — 
December 1863 
By David C. Edmonds (Lafayette, LA: Center 
for Louisiana Studies, 2005. Pp. 464, 
softcover, photos, maps, illustrations, notes, 
appendices. $24.95, ISBN 1-887366-62-8). 


Although it was one of the largest opera- 
tions conducted in the Trans- Mississippi the- 
atre during the Civil War, the 1863 Texas Over- 
land Expedition remained an obscure subject 
for study until relatively recent times. Sand- 
wiched between the more celebrated battle at 
Sabine Pass and the Red River Campaign, the 
autumn expedition lacks the signature battle 
or the compelling figures that serve to burn 
events into historical memory. Beyond Rich- 
ard Lowe’s brief but excellent introductory 
monograph, the only book-length study avail- 
able had been David Edmonds’ exhaustive but 
long-out-of-print Yankee Autumn in Acadiana. 


Fortunately, Edmonds’ work has now been 
reprinted in paperback and is available to a 
wider audience. 

The large Federal force participating in the 
Texas Overland Expedition (the XIII and XIX 
Corps, augmented by an ad-hoc cavalry divi- 
sion) was under the overall leadership of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Banks, but under the opera- 
tional command of General William Franklin. 
The opposing Confederate army under Gen- 
eral Richard Taylor was vastly outnumbered 
and fought a delaying action over the bayous 
and prairies of southwest Louisiana. Franklin, 
with only vague instruction from Banks, ad- 
vanced his army up the Teche region in fits 
and starts, fighting numerous skirmishes with 
Taylor’s cavalry under Tom Green. The Union 
army’s forward progress ended in Louisiana 
at Opelousas and Barre’s Landing. Still lack- 
ing clear orders from above, Franklin chose to 
withdraw closer to his base, effectively ending 
the campaign without ever seriously threat- 
ening Texas. A sharp rearguard action at Bayou 
Bourbeux occurred during this time and was 
the campaign’s only conflict large enough to 
be considered a battle. The fight resulted in a 
clear Confederate victory, although wins in 
several minor skirmishes subsequently helped 
the Union forces to restore the balance to some 
degree. 

Beyond harassing the civilian population 
with undisciplined looting and foraging, the 
Union expedition accomplished little, if any- 
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the Civil War and the American West. 


Music from the original bands of the North and South, 
performed with great sound on the 
authentic brass instruments of the time. 


Now booking for 2006/7: 
Honor and Glory: Memories of the Civil War 


Music/theater production about the original 
Americus Brass Band w/17 musicians, singers, actors 


Festival/Historical Event performances 


For more information, please contact: 
Kamstar Artist Management 
415-776-5522 www.kamstar.com 


CDs available at: www.americusbrassband.org 
Film and/or soundtracks: Hidalgo, Glory, The North and 
South, The Battle of Gettysburg, The Wild West 


“They say that ‘a picture is 
worth a thousand words. Yet 
when I see Chris Heisey’s 
Civil War calendar every year, 
Iam more often than not left 
completely speechless. His 
beautiful, evocative photo- 
graphs make sucha clear-cut 
case for saving our nation’s 
battlefields that I make sure 
every member of the Civil 
War Preservation Trust has the chance to get one of these calendars. As I turn 
to each new month, I reflect that America has just lost another several hun- 
dred acres of hallowed ground to the modern explosion of inappropriate de- 
velopment. But Chris's wonderful images help recall a quieter time, refresh 
our memory of the timeless beauty of these places and remind us all of what 
we are fighting so hard to save. I urge you to get one for all on your gift list!” 


thing. These social and economic aspects of 
the campaign comprise much of the book’s 
focus. The author mined vast numbers of do- 
mestic and foreign claims commission docu- 
ments and numerous newspaper, church, and 
courthouse records in order to provide the 
reader with an incredibly detailed account of 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 


and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 pss $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounts for quantity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H=$5.00each; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD 3: Serenade in Blue 
Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 
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CIVIL WAR - 2006 CALENDAR 


A Striking Collection of Images 
by America’s Leading Civil War Photographer 


Chris E. Heisey 


(XAVIE WANA 


—David Duncan, Director of Membership and Development, 
The Civil War Preservation Trust 


Published by Tide-Mark Press 
www.tidemarkpress.com © 1-888-461-4619 
Available at Barnes & Noble booksellers — www.bn.com 


Some proceeds help the Civil War Preservation Trust save 
threatened battlefields - www.civilwarorg 
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CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
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Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


Your source for pre-owned war games, variants, 
replacement 
counters, and quality 
military history. 
www.classicwargames.com 
1-800-727-6724 
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Relic Show 
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INFORMATION: 
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the campaign’s ruinous effects on the local 
multi-ethnic population. 

The military features of the campaign are 
fully examined as well, and are supplemented 
by numerous and highly detailed maps of both 
march routes and battlefields. My only com- 
plaint in this regard is that many of the maps 
are poorly copied and so shrunken as to make 
it difficult and sometimes impossible to read 
the labels. This, combined with the many mis- 
spellings, makes the reader wish the book had 
received stronger editing. 

Issues of presentation aside, however, this 
lengthy and definitive work admirably fills an 
historical void and is highly recommended for 
readers interested in Trans-Mississippi opera- 
tions in general and Civil War Louisiana and 
its people in particular. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


THE 25 BEST CIVIL WAR SITES 
The Ultimate Traveler’s Guide to Battle- 
fields, Monuments, and Museums 

By Clint Johnson (San Francisco: Greenline 
Publications, 2005. Pp. 263, $19.95, 
ISBN 0-9759022-4-5). 


Whether they are university professors, 
reenactors, or casual readers, most people in- 
terested in Civil War history can point to a fa- 
vorite Civil War site as a source of their fasci- 
nation with the topic. Visiting places where 
wartime events occurred and viewing the ar- 
tifacts associated with them brings the con- 
flict to life in a way that cannot be accom- 
plished through books alone. Armed with this 
knowledge, and fully realizing that all Civil 
War sites are not created equal, Clint Johnson 
and Greenline Publications have attempted to 
assemble the ultimate travel guide in The 25 
Best Civil War Sites. 

The book, part of a new series of guides 
by Greenline, features concise summaries of 
the events interpreted at each park and mu- 
seum, complete with tips on reaching them 
and navigating once there, candid assessments 
of their strengths and weaknesses, and sug- 
gested reading for those who want to learn 
more. Johnson ranks the sites by assigning 
them from one to five stars, with five indicat- 
ing the most interesting. A short essay on each 
site’s appearance today relative to how it 
looked during the war provides a unique per- 
spective that will certainly help travelers cre- 
ate a more customized experience and more 
fully appreciate their surroundings during vis- 
its. Perhaps most useful is the inside informa- 
tion provided, the kind travelers often wish 
they would have known before hitting the 
road, such as when traffic is worst at a par- 
ticular location, what routes are most scenic, 
and so on. 

The book does not live up to its lofty title 
in all respects, however. Despite the implica- 
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tion, it is not tightly focused on the twenty- 
five best Civil War sites. Rather, it explores 
twenty-five geographic areas in which numer- 
ous sites are clustered, and throws in a few 
extra at the end for good measure. At times 
the scope of the book may cause readers to 
wonder why the author, having gone this far, 
did not include the other handful of areas he 
left unexplored. Also, the rationale behind the 
selection of sites is rather vague. Readers may 
have a hard time discerning whether the sites 
are included for their war-related significance 
or simply for their natural beauty, rendering 
the rankings somewhat arbitrary and confus- 
ing. As a guidebook intended to be a travel- 
ogue, the book would have been stronger had 
the sites been grouped in a way that would 
help travelers more fully develop their itin- 
eraries regarding the best order in which the 
sites can be visited. Curiously, the book in- 
cludes an essay on how to become involved 
in reenacting that seems extraneous, given 
that reenactments as destinations receive little 
attention. 

So is this “the ultimate traveler’s guide to 
Civil War battlefields, monuments, and mu- 
seums”? While it is one of the better Civil War 
travel guides recently published, that claim is 
a bit of a stretch. Casual travelers may still opt 
for other less in-depth studies with a broader 
scope, such as the most recent edition of the 
Conservation Fund’s The Civil War Battlefield 
Guide, which features all 384 sites designated 
as the “principal battlefields” by the Civil War 
Sites Advisory Commission. Appropriately 
priced at just under $20 and widely available, 
The 25 Best Civil War Sites is nonetheless wor- 
thy of serious consideration by travelers plan- 
ning their next Civil War site-seeing trip, be- 
cause it provides a concentration of practical 
information that will make their journeys 
more rewarding. 

—Mike Bunn 
The Columbus Museum, Columbus, Georgia 


“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF HELL” 
Civil War Prisons and Escapes 
By Frances H. Casstevens (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 2005. Pp. 384, 
$55.00, ISBN 0786420723). 


In this contribution to the literature on 
Civil War prisons, Frances Casstevens intro- 
duces readers to twenty-seven of the approxi- 
mately 150 prisoner of war camps in both the 
Union and the Confederacy. Much of the book 
is also concerned with prison escapes, and 
Casstevens gives ample space to the retelling 
of the most innovative and daring attempts. 

“Out of the Mouth of Hell” is organized 
into two sections, the first dealing with fifteen 
Union prisons, the second describing twelve 
Confederate counterparts. Each chapter opens 
with a general description and notes when the 
camp was established, its facilities, its capac- 


ity, and the approximate number of escapes. 
Aside from that, the chapters vary in level of 
detail and organization. 

Casstevens offers a brief but useful break- 
down of the different types of Civil War 
prison camps, grouping them into six catego- 
ries: existing jails, coastal fortifications, former 
commercial buildings, barracks, tents in a 
fenced-off area, and stockades (p. 5). Infor- 
mation on the current state of these prison 
sites and the appendix listing prisoner popu- 
lations in Federal camps between 1862 and 
1865 may also be of interest. 

Due to their similarities, many of the de- 
scriptions of camp life and escape stories 
seem redundant. The reader comes away 
with the well-established impression that 
camps were overcrowded, diseases killed 
thousands, living conditions were substan- 
dard, and tunneling seemed to be the pre- 
ferred method of escape. 

Even for a general audience, “Out of the 
Mouth of Hell” may read like a list of suffer- 
ings and runaway attempts. The writing is 
sometimes too generalized and the charac- 
ters seem one-dimensional, with cruel guards 
and tortured prisoners. Casstevens relies on 
a variety of primary sources, but some, par- 
ticularly those from non-traditional aca- 
demic websites, may offer pause to more 
critical readers. Perhaps a greater analytical 
framework would have compensated for 
these shortcomings. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


AND KEEP MOVING ON 
The Virginia Campaign, May-June 1864 
By Mark Grimsley (Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Bison Books 2005. Pp. 283, paperback, 
$16.95, ISBN 0-8032-7119-0). 


Eighteen sixty-four was the American 
Civil War's decisive year. President Abraham 
Lincoln, preparing to stand for re-election in 
the face of increasing dissatisfaction with the 
war, needed military successes if his adminis- 
tration were to survive. A Union army had 
repelled the Confederate foray into Pennsyl- 
vania, but ten months of relative inaction had 
enabled General Robert E. Lee to repair his 
losses and nullify the gains from the touted 
Federal victory. The previous two springs, 
Northern forces had marched toward Rich- 
mond only to be driven back in defeat. This 
year had to be different, or Lincoln’s presi- 
dency, and with it the war, would be lost. 

Impressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion, Lincoln summoned his best general 
east, giving Ulysses S. Grant the twin assign- 
ments of coordinating the national war ef- 
fort and bringing Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia to its knees. Launched in early May, 
the brutal campaign of marching and fight- 
ing from the Rapidan River to Petersburg 


comprised one of the war’s most intense and 
costly episodes. Packed into those forty-odd 
days was the Battle of the Wilderness, the as- 
saults at Spotsylvania Court House, the ma- 
neuvers to the North Anna River, the bloody 
attacks at Cold Harbor, and the crossing of 
the James River to Petersburg. Union casual- 
ties approximated 55,000 men; Confederate 
losses approached 35,000, for a total of some 
90,000 Americans killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured. The slugging match ended with Lee 
pinned in a defensive line and with both an- 
tagonists so horribly mauled that mobile op- 
erations ground to a standstill. The cost had 
been horrific, but Grant had largely succeeded 
in neutralizing the chief rebel army. The war 
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would end ten months later with Lee still un- 
able to resume offensive operations. 
Perhaps because of its complexity, the 
Overland Campaign has received scant atten- 
tion from Civil War historians. The standard 
work has been The Virginia Campaign of ’64 
and ’65 (New York, 1883) by Andrew A. 
Humphreys, the Army of the Potomac’s chief 
of staff. More recently, Noah Andre Trudeau's 
Bloody Roads South: the Wilderness to Cold 
Harbor, May-June 1864 (Boston, 1989) did a 
masterful job of capturing the spirit of the 
campaign. Other authors, myself included, 
have spun detailed studies of various of the 
campaign’s battles. Missing, however, has been 
a grand synthesis of the entire operation, 
bringing together the dispar- 
ate military, political, and so- 
cial strands. Mark Grimsley’s 
And Keep Moving On: The 
Virginia Campaign, May- 
June, 1864 fills that gap and 
has been now been issued in 
a paperback edition. 
Grimsley does not pur- 
port to conduct fresh re- 
search or to uncover new in- 
formation. His book is a 
synthesis, and he succeeds 
admirably in his objective. 
Often overlooked is the fact 
that Grant’s operation in- 
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volved the coordination of several armies 


moving on Lee, with epic fights, not only in 
central Virginia, but in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and south of Richmond. Grimsley gives 
due attention to the multiple prongs of Grant's 
grand offensive, describing the salient features 
of the battles with verve while placing them 
within the campaign’s larger framework. Cov- 
ered also are the various political influences, 
Union as well as Confederate, and the 
campaign’s profound impact on the home 
fronts, North and South. In reviewing mili- 
tary considerations, Grimsley keeps his spot- 
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The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 


“If you are going to read only one book on the Lincoln 
assassination, this is the one!"—James M. McPherson 


“Readers will be surprised, even fascinated, when 
Matthews substantiates the iconoclastic view that it was 
Duke, not John Hunt Morgan, who provided the tactics, the 
organization, and the discipline that made Morgan's cavalry 
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light not only on Grant and Lee, but on their 
subordinate commanders as well, venturing 
well-considered reflections on how the gen- 
erals performed. Especially engaging is the 
book’s final chapter, with its balanced exami- 
nation of the overall conduct of the campaign 
and of the operation’s broader place in his- 
tory. 

Grimsley has given us a model campaign 
analysis. As a devotee of the Overland Cam- 
paign, I thank him heartily for it. 

—Gordon C. Rhea 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 
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DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS 
(Questions are on page 7) 
. George H. Pendleton. 
. Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, June 7, 
1863. 
. Walt Whitman. 
. Stephen R. Mallory (secretary of 


the navy) and John H. Reagan 
(postmaster general). 
5. Memphis, Tennessee. 
. Arnold Elzey. 


Left: Alfred R. Waud’s depiction of 
4 hand-to-hand combat during the 
> battle at Milliken’s Bend. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR THROUGH 
BRITISH EYES 
Dispatches from British Diplomats 

Edited by James J. Barnes and Patience P. 
Barnes. Vol. 2, April 1862-February 1863; Vol. 
3, February 1863-December 1865 (Kent, Oh.: 
Kent State University Press, 2005. Pp. 353, 378. 
Index. $50 per volume. ISBN 0-87338-830-5; 
ISBN 0-87338-831-3). 


These two volumes complete a set that in- 
stantly becomes an essential source for anyone 
studying the diplomatic history of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Much of the correspondence is 
from Lord Lyons, the British minister to Wash- 
ington for most of the war. Lyons and other 
British diplomats regularly summarized the lat- 
est news from America. The reader quickly gets 
a sense of the confusing and often misleading 
contemporary reactions to major events, and 
even dry, matter-of-fact diplomatic correspon- 
dence reveals something of the nation’s politi- 
cal and emotional tenor. Both volumes also 
contain occasional reports from British officials 
in the Confederacy. The editing is minimal— 
largely confined to identifying persons men- 
tioned in the dispatches. 

Lyons predicted that the spring of 1862 
would likely be the decisive period of the con- 
flict, and there are especially good reports on 
the panicky atmosphere in Washington during 
McClellan’s unsuccessful campaign on the Vir- 
ginia Peninsula. Aside from the expected ma- 
terial on consular business, conversations with 
Secretary of State William H. Seward about 
problems with foreign diplomats in New Or- 
leans, and discussions with the French Minis- 
ter Edouard Henri Mercier, there are also some 
fairly extensive analyses of domestic American 
politics. Bounty problems, the fall 1862 elec- 
tions, and even the political situation in New 
York all received considerable attention. Both 
the British and French closely followed the 
Union’s evolving policies toward emancipation 
and colonization. There is less discussion of 
possible European mediation in the Civil War 
than might be expected, but useful material on 
this question appeared in several dispatches. 
Lyons and his diplomatic colleagues often tried 
to assess—with widely varying degrees of suc- 
cess—the significance of military campaigns. 
After Abraham Lincoln’s reelection in 1864 and 
as the war winds down, the documents became 
increasingly routine, though there are a few in- 
teresting items on the early phases of Recon- 
struction. 

Except for those studying foreign relations, 
students of the Civil War have often neglected 
the war’s diplomatic context and sources. Mili- 
tary and political historians in particular, how- 
ever, can glean useful information from this 
valuable collection of documents. The British 
assessments of American racial attitudes, for 
example, are well worth reading. 

—George C. Rable, University of Alabama 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) concept, | feel that, if 
pushed too far, it abuses and dilutes such terms 
as, in this case, “organized resistance.” Profes- 
sor Newton’s suggestion that we think of ant- 
hills has its own built-in problem. Anthills are 
developed not by individual actors uncon- 
sciously or spontaneously coordinating their 
efforts, but rather by discrete, well-organized 
groups—tribes might be a helpful term—that 
pursue well-established, well-coordinated 
routines that have gone on for centuries, Ant- 
hills don’t just happen in response to some ar- 
tificial stimulus. In addition, each anthill op- 
erates as a separate entity; groups of anthills 
don’t, to my knowledge, consciously or un- 
consciously coordinate their actions with one 
another. 

Nowhere does the professor present evi- 
dence that the resistance he perceives was not 
already well under way prior to secession and 
Fort Sumter, or that it changed in any con- 
ceptual way once the war began. As one ex- 
ample, in his parenthetical note on 


p. 55, he offers no evidence that __ smmuxarern ‘ w= 
blacks who had hoarded U.S. cur- paced rapes 


rency had not been doing so long 
before the shooting started. Much of 
his article suggests not only that the 
resistance was already in place, but, 
more significantly, that it had devel- 
oped and would have continued 
quite without reference to the out- 
break of (dare we say it?) organized 
fighting. 

What the writer sees as orga- 
nized resistance seems no more than 
group survival skills at work at the 
local level. It might best be called 
“disorganized resistance,” since as he points 
out, there was no hierarchy, no chain of com- 
mand, no top-down leadership, no strategic 
plan or overview. In short, his own article sug- 
gests that black resistance was anything but 
organized beyond the local level. History from 
the bottom up is all well and good, but as I 
think Professor Newton would agree, it doesn’t 
change the fact that soldiers at Gettysburg 
were part of a thoroughly organized army run 
by top-down generals. That isn’t a precon- 
ceived notion about what “organized” means. 
Where black resistance is concerned, there was 
no “top down.” 

A further concern involves the audience 
North & South is trying to reach. | am reason- 
ably well educated, and I have been reading 
Civil War history for more than forty years. 
enjoy this magazine because it involves popu- 
lar history that goes beyond the superficial and 
explores a variety of nooks, crannies, and al- 
leys that offer a deeper view of the war. But 
when articles begin tossing around arcana like 
“scale-free networks” and the “80/20 rule” 


re ie er cree 


without some substantive definition, I think 
the magazine is becoming just a little too aca- 
demic for the average reader. 

—Mark M. Smith, Las Vegas, Nevada 


STEVE NEWTON RESPONDS: 

Strangely enough, even in 2005 the no- 
tion that African Americans behind Confed- 
erate lines had and pursued an agenda of their 
own remains controversial, even without add- 
ing a dollop of what Mr. Smith characterizes 
as “arcana” with emergence theory. 

Mr. Smith suggests that I did not provide 
evidence that the war changed the nature of 
African-American resistance. I would point 
him to several references in the article to col- 
lective bargaining by field hands, participation 
by Richmond slaves in creating sanctuaries for 
rebel deserters, and the overtly political Fourth 
of July celebrations held each year by the slave 
population in Montgomery, Alabama. When 
the historian attempts to patch together a co- 
herent mosaic out of admittedly fragmentary 
evidence, seemingly local responses begin to 
show regional, statewide, and even national 
patterns. 


African-American resistance to slavery 
was not a top-down phenomenon, and it is 
ironic that Mr. Smith borrows my own com- 
parison to the armies at Gettysburg to misuse 
it. American history is full of examples of in- 
credibly important historical movements that 
occurred without the large-scale hierarchical 
leadership cadre that Mr. Smith sees as neces- 
sary to call a process “organized.” Settlers mov- 
ing in small wagon trains along the Oregon 
and California Trails generally possessed no 
organization above the level of an individual 
group of wagons, and yet in bulk constituted 
a movement that changed the face of the fron- 
tier. The Lowell “mill girls” organized them- 
selves into social groups and then the first la- 
bor unions without benefit of “top-down” 
leadership. 

I apologize for confusing anyone with the 
passing reference to scale-free networks or the 
80/20 rule. My purpose was not to inject the 
jargon of academia, but to point out that emer- 
gence, as an increasingly established scientific 
field, has developed strong theoretical tools for 


—— a 


examining social networks as different as ant 
hills and the neighborhoods of Birmingham, 
England. 

Let’s not lose sight of the main point of 
the article: African Americans behind Confed- 
erate lines were not passive spectators in the 
American Civil War who did nothing differ- 
ent than they had always done, while waiting 
patiently for blue-clad Yankees to release them 
from bondage. To dismiss their resistance to 
slavery and the Confederacy as unimportant 
because one cannot discover a Nat Turner or 
a Nelson Mandela sitting somewhere in the 
background pulling strings and issuing orders 
is at best naive and at worst disingenuous. 


+ + 


In the latest issue of North & South, there's 
an article titled “African Americans Resist the 
Confederacy” by Steven H. Newton. In his ar- 
ticle, Mr. Newton makes reference to the “mas- 
sacres of African Americans at Fort Pillow....” 
In his book, That Devil Forrest, John Allan 
Wyeth says there weren’t the massacres that 
many people believed happened. He contends, 
and I agree with his account of the 
events, that the African-American 
troops at the fort were given the key 
to the whiskey storeroom by an of- 
ficer. By the time the alleged mas- 
sacres took place, there was a lot of 
confusion. Many of the fort’s de- 
fenders were drunk. Some did try 
to surrender, only to take arms 
against Forrest’s command, and 
were subsequently shot. Others, in 
an alcoholic haze, made for the river 
to try and get to the gunboat. The 
gunboat was supposed to have 
taken part in the fort’s defense but 
never fired a shot. All one hears 
about the Fort Pillow affair is the northern 
portrayal of events. Nobody seems to want to 
hear both sides of the story. 

I do realize that this is just a mention as 
part of Mr. Newton’s article, but to arrive at 
any conclusion one must hear both sides of 
the story. 

—Greg Diamond, via email 
STEVE NEWTON RESPONDS: 

Anyone who still relies on Wyeth’s biog- 
raphy of Nathan Bedford Forrest as definitive 
history is hardly in a position to advocate that 
“both sides of the story” about Fort Pillow 
should be told. Wyeth was hardly a disinter- 
ested researcher; he was an unmitigated apolo- 
gist for Forrest and his troops. Albert Castel 
first demolished the “there was no massacre 
at Fort Pillow” school of thought some five 
decades ago, and other historians have ampli- 
fied his careful reconstruction of the events. 
But there is a much simpler method of con- 
fronting what happened at Fort Pillow. Check 
Confederate accounts from the week imme- 
diately following the engagement (before the 
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killings had gained notoriety in the North). 
Read letters from Tennessee cavalrymen brag- 
ging about standing in the blood and brains 
of the soldiers (both African Americans and 
Tennessee Unionists) killed after they had laid 
down their weapons. Only long after the fact 
did Confederates begin remembering all those 
exculpatory details about liquor stores and 
drunken, crazed Negroes. 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN BIAS? 

There are two reasons why I stopped sub- 
scribing to North & South: (1) I’ve simply 
moved on to Military Chronicles, and am wait- 
ing patiently for the second issue; and (2) I’ve 
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North & South is not responsible for mat- 
ters of faith and theology, but continued cuts 
in articles and letters, again without balance, 
is repugnant to a portion of your readership. 
What follows will not satisfy those who mis- 
lead or purposely patronize, but I made an 
earlier defense that went unheeded and have 
now been goaded again. 

Some Southern pastors of Protestant 
congregations did, no doubt, promote the 
cause of secession and slavery. An earlier edi- 
torial that such ministers were the norm has 
never been proven. Generals Lee and Jackson, 
both Christians, disapproved of slavery, de- 
spite what may have come out of context from 
the pulpit. Likewise, on the other side there 
were Union officers who approved of the in- 
stitution. 

God permitted and regulated certain be- 
havior under the Old Covenant law that He 
did not, as ultimately revealed, approve of. 
Divorce, polygamy, and chattel slavery—not 
the same as indentured servitude—come to 
mind. Beyond that, sworn enemies of ancient 
Israel (i.e., the former enemies of the Lord) 
were put under forced labor for reasons that 
are too deep for much of the high-minded 
intelligentsia of today. 

With the dawn of the New Covenant, sla- 
very was universal under Roman dominion, 
in conditions that would last for another four 
hundred years. Jesus and His Apostles made 
no attempt to overthrow the institution by 
force. Despite bitter and deadly persecution, 
as the Gospel advanced, slavery—not count- 
ing Muslim countries—began to lose its grip, 
and was ultimately extinguished, because 
Christians like Wilberforce and Lincoln 
fought for a higher power. Yes, it took time, 
but without Christianity it would never have 
occurred. 

New Testament commands for slaves and 
slaveholders were for early Christians who 
lived in another time and under very different 
circumstances. The founding of America did 
not bring about a revival of Roman rule and 
practice. 

Consider the following passages: 

(OT) Exodus 21:16:“Whoever steals [kid- 
naps} a man and sells him, and anyone found 
in possession of him, shall be put to death.” 

(NT) 1 Corinthians 7:21, 23: “Were you a 
slave when you were called? Don’t let it trouble 
you—although if you can gain your freedom, 
do so. ... You were bought at a price; do not 
become slaves of men.” 

Galatians 5:1 (used as a metaphor): “For 
freedom, Christ has set us free. Stand firm, 
therefore, and do not submit again to a yoke 
of slavery.” 

With few exceptions, Southern Evan- 
gelicals of the twenty-first century do not de- 
fend African slavery (Africans themselves did 
the original selling) as a just cause for the great 
conflict of the nineteenth century. Nor do they 


condone the old institution or consider it 
pleasing to God. 

If critical remarks and putdowns are go- 
ing to continue in this otherwise fine maga- 
zine, please allow some balance from now on. 

—M. Edward Hughes 
Candler, North Carolina 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 10) 


Discarding Porter’s music and poetry, 
Munn turned Scientific American into a paper 
chiefly devoted to inventions and published a 
weekly list of all patents, with associated 
claims, issued by the Patent Office. There was 
a paucity of expertise in patent law, except in 
the largest cities (George Garrett Sickles, fa- 
ther of the incredible Dan Sickles, commanded 
a good portion of New York City’s patent busi- 
ness at that time), and would-be inventors 
flooded the magazine with requests for advice. 
To meet the demand, Munn launched the “Sci- 
entific American Patent Agency” in 1847, and 
established a reputation for competence and 
honesty. The agency became the foremost of 
the day, and in 1860, on the eve of the Civil 
War, Munn & Co. secured one-third of all pat- 
ents issued by the U.S. Patent Office. 


Front cover image of Scientific American, 
June 1, 1861. 

Scientific American endured its own “se- 
cession crisis” when, in the December 1, 1860, 
issue, the magazine featured an engraving of 
President-elect Abraham Lincoln's 1849 inven- 
tion of “an improved method of lifting vessels 
over shoals.” Lincoln—the only U.S. president 
to be issued a patent—received Patent No. 
6,469 for his invention of a bellows attached 
to the hull of a ship so that, when inflated, the 
vessel could float clear of obstacles. Thinking 


that it would interest their readers to see an 
invention that “emanated from the brain of so 
distinguished an official,” the editors concluded 
with the hope that Lincoln would exhibit “bet- 
ter success in presiding as Chief Magistrate over 
the people of the entire Union than he had as 
an inventor in introducing his invention upon 
the western waters.” 

Weeks later, in a subsequent issue, the 
magazine reported with bemusement that a 
Northern subscriber accused them of “under- 
taking to cast a slur upon ‘Honest Old Abe,” 
and guessed that the irritated reader “jumped 
at the conclusion that we had trumped it 
[Lincoln’s invention] up for the purpose of 


casting ridicule upon his candidate.” The mat- 
ter did not end there—Southern readers 
threatened to cancel their subscriptions (some 
actually did) and accused Scientific American 
of rejoicing “over the election of a Black Re- 
publican rail-splitter.” One Southern wag wrote 
in feigned indignation that the “publication of 
His Excellency’s invention would enable the 
Northerners to ride into Charleston at low 
water, and thus reinforce Fort Sumter.” 
Scientific American weathered another 
aggravation when, in the summer of 1861, 
Northern and Southern papers published a let- 
ter, purported to be from the magazine’s patent 
agency, to an unnamed New Orleans entrepre- 
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neur proposing that he conspire with Munn 
& Co. to secure control of existing patents so 
as to establish a monopoly on invention and 
thereby “dictate our own terms to manufac- 
turers and mechanics” when the Confederacy 
achieved its independence. The Southern pa- 
per rejoiced in the assumption of a rebel vic- 
tory, but denounced the alleged proposal as 
the machinations of “rabid Black Republicans” 
with plans “to make money out of us [by] ask- 
ing a Southern citizen to become a partner in 
[their] Yankee scheme.” 

The editors responded to the potentially 
scandalous charge in the August 17, 1861, is- 
sue. They insisted that the letter was “an im- 
pudent forgery from beginning to end” and 
declared the author an “unmitigated scamp” 
who deserved “to be strung up within the coils 
of a hempen noose.” They admitted being so- 
licited by men, North and South, to enter into 
arrangements for securing patents in the Con- 
federacy, but maintained that to “connive in 
any way with those who are in arms against 
[the government's] authority” would be trea- 
sonable. The editors concluded by stating that 
if the independence of the Confederacy was 
ever recognized, they would be prepared to do 
business for inventors in those states as with 
any other foreign power. 

The general format of Scientific Ameri- 
can remained the same for many years: an en- 
graving and description of a notable inven- 
tion graced the front page, followed by a list 
of newly granted patents, an editorial page, a 
query column, and advertising. For dozens of 
issues during the Civil War, the front page fea- 
tured engravings and reports on innovations 
associated with warfare, including improve- 
ments in cannon, projectiles, rifles, and ship- 
building. For example, the paper reported en- 
thusiastically on the potential and 
performance of the ironclads. A section on 
“Military and Naval Affairs” delivered the lat- 
est war news; indeed, on June 1, 1861, the pub- 
lishers announced a change in the mailing day, 
from Tuesday to Friday, so that “the Scientific 
American | would] have as late war news as any 
other weekly paper.” 

One of the truly unique features of Sci- 
entific American was a section entitled “Notes 
and Queries.” The magazine received dozens 
of pieces of mail each day. Many related to 
mundane subscription matters, but most were 
questions from aspiring inventors who trusted 
the magazine to comment on the feasibility 
or originality of their ideas. During the Civil 
War, Scientific American responded to hun- 
dreds of potential advances in military tech- 
nology sent by readers, sometimes brutally 
(“To M.F. of Ill. —Your shell filled with chlo- 
roform and cayenne pepper would be a very 
harmless affair”) and sometimes enthusiasti- 
cally (“To H.L. of N.Y. —Spectacles which 
would enable persons to see at night would be 
very useful [and] would be of great advantage 
to night-scouting parties”). 


Scientific American, like many magazines 
and newspapers, faced financial trials during 
the Civil War. The hostilities created a serious 
shortage of newsprint and a corresponding in- 
crease in cost—more than forty percent by the 
end of 1862 and more than double at the 
height of the war—and taxes on newsprint and 
advertising strained publishers’ budgets. As a 
consequence, Scientific American raised its sub- 
scription fee in January 1863 from two to three 
dollars annually, a cost that remained un- 
changed during the rest of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The magazine also suffered a severe blow 
in circulation caused by the break in commu- 
nication between the North and South. Just be- 
fore the war, the magazine sold nearly 30,000 
copies a week. By early 1863, with the loss of 
Southern subscribers, circulation fell to less 
than 16,000, but rebounded to more than 
50,000 within a decade of the war’s end. 

In the early twentieth century, Scientific 
American continued to report on emerging 
technologies before news of the innovations 
reached the general population (the magazine 
published photographs of the Wright broth- 
ers’ plane nearly two years before their suc- 


cessful Kitty Hawk flight). Still, the magazine 
faced increased competition in its patent 
agency business and from other like-minded 
publications, and circulation fell to Civil War 
era numbers by the 1940s. In 1948 Munn & 
Co., owners of Scientific American for a cen- 
tury, sold the magazine to Gerard Piel, Den- 
nis Flanagan, and Donald Miller for $40,000. 
Under new management, the magazine re- 
gained its popularity by reporting on 
groundbreaking events such as the advent of 
personal computers, launches of manned and 
unmanned spacecraft, and medical advances 
such as the polio vaccine and the artificial 
heart. 

The magazine established a global pres- 
ence when a German-based publishing group, 
Verlagsgruppe Georg von Holtzbrinck, 
bought Scientific American, Inc., in 1986. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Munn & Co., who 
began publishing a Spanish-language scien- 
tific paper in the 1890s (La América cientifica 
e industrial), the magazine is now published 
in fifteen languages and has a worldwide cir- 
culation of over a million copies. 

—Contributed by James M. Schmidt 
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Above: A depiction of the St. Lawrence sending a shot through the Confederate privateer Petrel. 


On April 15, 1861, three days after the 
opening shots of the Civil War were fired on 
Fort Sumter, President Abraham Lincoln made 
a call for 75,000 volunteers to help put down 
what he termed an insurrection by the seceded 
states. Two days later Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis responded by announcing that 
Lincoln intended to invade the South, and in 
turn called for thousands of volunteers to de- 
fend Southern soil. As part of his proclama- 
tion Davis invited applications for letters of 
marque and reprisal, an old maritime custom 
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that allowed a government at war to commis- 
sion privately owned and armed ships—called 
“privateers’—to prey on the merchantmen 
and naval vessels of its enemy. At a conference 
in London in 1854 the two principal naval 
powers, Britain and France, had promoted a 
ban on privateers, which was accepted by most 
seafaring nations. But the United States, look- 
ing back to the work of its privateers during 
the Revolution and the War of 1812, had not 
signed the ban. So it was not bound by the 
ban, and thus neither was the Confederacy 


(one of the niceties of international law is that 
even rebellious, separatist, or successor re- 
gimes are bound by agreements of the former 
sovereign power). To counter Davis’ invitation 
for privateers, Lincoln on April 19 proclaimed 
a naval blockade of Southern ports and de- 
clared that any vessel caught while operating 
under a letter of marque would be considered 
engaged in piracy and her crew subject to ex- 
ecution. 

On May 6 the Confederate Congress 
passed an act authorizing letters of marque 
and set up the administrative procedure to 
obtain them. Soon requests began coming in, 
and by the middle of the month letters of 
marque were issued. The first successful pri- 
vateer to put to sea was the New Orleans tow- 
boat Calhoun. The Calhoun left the Crescent 
City on May 16 and steamed to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, where that evening she cap- 
tured her first prize, the bark Ocean Eagle of 
Rockland, Maine. In the following days the 
Calhoun and the privateers that followed her 
took more prizes. 

Inspired by the news of the successes of 
the early privateers, a group of ten Charleston 
gentlemen decided to set up a limited part- 
nership and apply for a letter of marque. The 
group brought the eighty-two-ton schooner 
Petrel from the South Carolina government to 
use as a privateer. The Petrel was originally the 
Charleston pilot boat Eclipse, before becom- 
ing the two-gun U.S. Revenue Cutter William 
Aiken. The Aiken was stationed at Charleston 
when South Carolina seceded at the end of De- 
cember 1860, and was promptly seized by state 
authorities and renamed Petrel. The Petrel at 
first was used by the South Carolina Coast and 
Harbor Police and was later lent to the Ma- 
rine School of Charleston for use as a school 
ship. At the end of May 1861 the South Caro- 
lina government offered the Petrel and its other 
state navy vessels to the Confederacy. How- 
ever, the Confederate navy only accepted two 
of the ships, finding the Petrel and most of the 
others unsuited to its needs. The state then 
offered the Petrel for sale as being suitable for 
privateering. After it was purchased by the 
Charleston group, the Petrel was issued a 
“commission for letters of marque and reprisal 
.-. on the 10th of July, 1861” by the Charles- 
ton custom collector’s office. 

The Petrel was fitted as a privateer and 
placed under command of William Perry, one 
of her owners. She ran out of Charleston in 
the very early hours of July 28, 1861, on her 
first privateering cruise. Just after daylight 
Captain Perry sighted Captain Hugh Y. 
Purviance’s frigate USS St. Lawrence, which 
was on blockade duty off Charleston. At about 
the same time, the St. Lawrence spotted the 
Petrel and headed toward her. Perry, realizing 
that his two small guns were no match for the 
Federal man-of-war’s fifty-two, immediately 
withdrew. After a four-hour chase, the St. 
Lawrence caught up with the privateer. Instead 


of surrendering to his more powerful adver- 
sary, Perry raised the Confederate flag and 
fired three shots at the frigate, one of which 
slightly damaged a sail and yard. The St. 
Lawrence replied with her forecastle battery, 
sending one shot through the privateer’s bow 
with fatal effect. With his vessel sinking, Perry 
struck his colors and abandoned ship. The St. 
Lawrence quickly dispatched her boats to pick 
up the Petrel’s crew. Unfortunately, two of the 
privateer’s thirty-eight-man crew drowned 
before they could be rescued. The remaining 
thirty-six were taken aboard the St. Lawrence 
as prisoners and placed in manacles. 

The log of the St. Lawrence, published in 
the Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, gives 
the following description of the encounter: 

July 28, 1861.—Off Charleston. 
At 6 a. m. commenced chasing sail 
off lee bow. At 10 came up with 
her, when she hoisted the 
Confederate flag and fired a gun. 
Beat to quarters and commenced 
firing. The schooner fired three 
shots, one of which passed 
through the mainsail and took a 
splinter out of the main yard. The 
schooner hauled down her flag 
after receiving two shots, one of 
which struck her bows, and she 
sunk from the effects of it at 
10:30. Got out the boats and 
picked up the crew. She proved to 
be the Petrel, of Charleston. 

Two other versions of the encounter be- 
tween the Petrel and the St. Lawrence have ap- 
peared over the years. The first was a tall tale 
run in some northern newspapers in which 
the St. Lawrence had disguised herself as a mer- 
chantman and decoyed the privateer into at- 
tacking her. According to historian William 
Morrison Robinson Jr., “Captain Perry posi- 
tively denied this story and said that he was 
aware of the character of his adversary from 
the beginning of the chase.” The second was 
given by former Confederate naval officer J. 
Thomas Scharf in his book History of the Con- 
federate States Navy. 

Scharf wrote that the Petrel “sailed out of 
Charleston, and stood for the U.S. frigate St. 
Lawrence, which she mistook for a merchant- 
man, as all her ports were closed.” Scharf’s ac- 
count also appears to be in error. Furthermore, 
Scharf left out the four-hour chase, and said 
only that when the Petrel“got within range she 
fired three shots without doing any damage” 
and then was instantly sunk by the St. 
Lawrence’s returned fire. Scharf also puts the 
Petrel’s crew at forty, four of whom drowned. 

Several days after being captured, the 
Petrel’s crew was transferred to the USS Flag 
off Savannah, for transportation to Philadel- 
phia to stand trial for privacy and treason. 
Upon arriving in Philadelphia, they were put 
into Moyamensing Prison to await trial, and 


THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 


The Confederate Navy isa full color illustrated 
catalogue to accompany the exhibit at The Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy in Richmond, Virginia 
(on display through December 2006). Written by 
Museum historian John M. Coski, the catalogue 
features the museum's rich collection of original 
artworks, cartes-de-visite, documents, ship plans, 
models, uniforms, swords, flags,and personal pos- 
sessions, it tells the stories of Southern naval of- 
ficers, ships, technological innovations, and op- 
erations—especially the legendary commerce 
raiders Florida, Alabama, and Shenandoah. 
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Naval Articles 


VOLUME 3, #3: “REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL 
THE BARBARIANS” In mid-1863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. ina foreign 
war. —Ted Savas 


VOLUME 4, #2: “THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE” 
The U.S. Navy battle against rebel steamers operat- 
ing on the St. Johns River.—George E. Buker 


VOLUME 5, #2: “REBEL RAID ON THE WATER 
WITCH” “We are Rebels! Give way boys! Three cheers 
and board her!” The dramatic capture of a Union 
blockade ship off Savannah. —Derek Smith 


Volume 8, #2: “THIS BRILLIANT EXPLOIT” 

A daring group of Confederate sailors and 
marines conduct a nighttime raid on the USS 
Underwriter in the waters off New Berne, North 
Carolina. —Derek Smith 


VOLUME 8, #5: “AMBUSH ON THE STONO” The 
story of the bold January 30, 1863, surprise attack 
against and capture of the blockader USS Isaac 
Smith on the Stono River near Charleston, South 
Carolina. —Derek Smith 
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the possibility of execution. In the meantime, 
with the capture of more privateers, the Con- 
federate Congress passed a resolution that 
mandated the selection of Yankee prisoners of 
war as hostages, to balance the treatment of 
Confederate privateers held as Union prison- 
ers. In October, William Smith, a captured 
crewman from the privateer Jefferson Davis, 
was found guilty of piracy and sentenced to 
death. In response, Confederate secretary of 
war Judah Benjamin directed that the high- 
est-ranking Union prisoner of war be executed 
in the event Smith’s sentence was carried out. 
Fortunately for both men, Smith’s conviction 
was overturned, and subsequently all captured 
rebel privateers were treated as prisoners of 
war, thus ending what could have been a tit- 
for-tat series of executions. Although the 


The Battle of Sabine Pass 


Vol. 8, #6 


On September 8, 1863, a small group of Confed- 
erates under the leadership of Lieutenant Rich- 
ard “Dick” Dowling repulsed a Union force ten 
times their size at Sabine Pass in Texas. 
—Edward T. Cotham Jr. 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 
“THINKING ABOUT THE UNTHINKABLE”: In 
January 1864 General Patrick Cleburne contro- 


versially proposed that the Confederacy “im- 
mediately commence training a large reserve 


of the most courageous of our slaves” as sol- 
diers. —Bruce Levine 


“OF BEASTS AND BARBARITIES”: The press treat- 
ment of issues surrounding the occupation of New 
Orleans in April 1862. —Andrew S.Coopersmith 
“AFRICAN AMERICANS RESIST THE CONFED- 
ERACY”: The presence and significance of orga- 
nized anti-Confederate resistance, behind rebel 
lines, on the part of free and enslaved African 
Americans. —Steven H. Newton 

“CLOCKS, CAMPS, AND PRISONS”: An examina- 
tion of how Civil War soldiers struggled to aban- 
don their antebellum understanding and use of 
time in the face of the new realities of military 
life. —Cheryl A. Wells 

“THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL”: The fight at 
Pleasant Hill would be marked by blunders on 
both sides. —Curtis Milbourn and Steve Bounds 
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PetreP's crew were indicted, they were not 
brought to trial and were sent home during 
the prisoner exchanges of the following sum- 
mer. 

Though the Petrel’s career as a privateer 
had lasted only hours, it still weighs heavily 
in the pages of history, for this incident es- 
tablished that the crews of captured priva- 
teers were to be treated as prisoners of war, 
not pirates. 

—Contributed by James M. Powles 


Some More Confederate OERs 
Army regulations require that com- 
manders annually rate the officers under their 
command. Today, this is normally referred to 
as an “OER,” better known as Department of 
the Army Form 67-8, “Officer Evaluation Re- 
port.” In previous issues of North & South* 
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entine Museum 


Cook Collection, Vale 


we have published quotes from similar reports, 
which reveal comments and criticisms about 
the performance and character of various Civil 
War commanders. Here are some more that 
relate to prominent Confederates: 


© President Jefferson Davis: “... brave, 
generous, and impetuous.” —Major 
General Abner Doubleday, U.S.A. 


© General Braxton Bragg: “... tyrannical, 
impetuous, narrow minded ... [and] unfit 
for command.... [T]oo weak to fight, too 
unpopular to run.” —Brigadier General 
William Preston, C.S.A. 


“... [an] able officer .... [His] greatest 
defect was that he did not win the love 
and confidence of either the officers or 
men.” —Lieutenant General Alexander P. 


Stewart, C.S.A. 
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Library of Congress 


® General Joseph E. Johnston: “Take it all in 
all, the South, in my opinion, had no 
better soldier than Joe Johnston—none at 
least that gave me more trouble.” — 
Lieutenant General U.S. Grant, U.S.A. 


“Joe Johnston gave me more anxiety than 
any others.” —U.S. Grant 


© General Robert E. Lee: “kind and 
generous to all subordinates, admired by 
all women, respected by all men. He was 
the model of a soldier and the very beau 
ideal of a Christian man.” —Major 
General Montgomery Meigs, U.S.A. 


“,.. the very best soldier I ever saw in the 
field.” —Brevet Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott, U.S.A. 


“T never could see in his achievements 
what justifies his reputation.” —U.S. 
Grant 

© Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell: 
“[H]e was a splendid soldier until he lost 
his leg and married his wife. I don’t think 
he was valuable afterwards.” —Brigadier 
General Eppa Hunton, C.S.A. 


“... a fine officer, but would never take 
responsibility of exceeding his orders 
....” —General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A. 


® Lieutenant General Wade Hampton: ™“... 
the greatest natural cavalry leader of our 
or any other country.” —Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet, C.S.A. 

© Lieutenant General Thomas J. Jackson: 
“T have but to show him my design, and 
know that if it can be done it will be 
done.” —Robert E. Lee 


“... mad as a march hare .... no fool....” 
—Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell, 
C.S.A. 

® Lieutenant General Alexander P. 

Stewart: “... cool and determined.” — 

Lieutenant General Leonides Polk, C.S.A. 

Lieutenant General J.E.B. Stuart: “... the 

best cavalryman ever foaled in North 

America.” —Major General John 

Sedgewick, U.S.A. 

© Major General G. W. Smith: “... a man 
of high ability, fit to command in 
chief.” —General Joseph E. Johnston, 
C.S.A. 

® Major General Mansfield Lovell: “... as fit 
to command divisions as any men in our 
service.” —Joseph E. Johnston 


“A brilliant, energetic, and accomplished 
officer.” —Judah P. Benjamin, secretary of 
war, C.S.A., 1862 

© Brigadier General William H. Carroll: 
“not safe ... to intrust with command.” — 
General Braxton Bragg, C.S.A. 


* North & South Volume 6, Number 5, and 
Volume 7, Number 6. 


© Brigadier General Charles Clark: “[A] 
vigilant, prudent, capable commander.” 
—Alexander P. Stewart 

* Brigadier General Edward “Allegheny” 
Johnson: “... uniformly distinguished for 
hard and successful fighting.” —Richard S. 
Ewell 

© Brigadier General William Preston: “The 
gallant manner in which he conducted his 
division to the assault [at Chickamauga] 
contributed in a manner second to none 
to ... deciding the fate of the day.” — 
Lieutenant General Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
C.S.A. 


© Brigadier General Daniel Ruggles: “... a 
weak vessel .... “Major General William 
T. Sherman, U.S.A. 


© Brigadier General Robert Toombs: “... 
disagrees with himself between meals.” 
President Jefferson Davis, C.S.A. 


FOR THE RECORD 
“1! Could Still Hear That 
Distressing Howl....” 


Landsman Francis Butts 


Historians of the Civil War have been as- 
tonishingly successful in digging up and bring- 
ing to light an enormous and ever-growing 
number of primary source documents. Newly 
edited private journals or collections of let- 
ters appear monthly, and each of these pro- 
vides one more pixel of light for the historian 
to aid in understanding how America’s great- 
est national trauma affected those who lived 
through it. There are, however, a few iconic 
sources that scholars return to time and again 
because of their unique value as first-hand, 
eyewitness testimony. The two sources most 
often cited are the invaluable Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (and an- 
other set on the navies) and the after-the-fact 
remembrances gathered into the four-volume 
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collection known to generations of Civil War 
students as Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
The problem with this second “primary” 
source is that while the articles in Battles and 
Leaders are unquestionably first hand, they 
were written many years after the events they 
describe, and often reveal more about how 
the author wanted to be remembered than 
what he actually thought or did at the time. 

Among the articles in the first volume 
of Battles and Leaders are nine pieces about 
the ships and sailors that engaged in the first 
duel between ironclads in Hampton Roads 
in March 1862. It is a treasure trove of first- 
hand information. None other than John 
Ericsson himself describes “The Building of 
the‘Monitor.” Both John M. Brooke and John 
L. Porter, who argued all of their lives about 
which one of them deserved primary respon- 
sibility for the design of the CSS Virginia, tell 
their stories. Samuel Dana Greene, who took 
over command of the Monitor when John 
Worden fell wounded, describes what hap- 
pened “In the ‘Monitor’ Turret” during the 
battle. 
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Other articles focus on the subsequent 
history of these iconic warships. Francis P. 
Butts, a young volunteer from Rhode Island 
who was rated as a landsman (a “haymaker” 
in the parlance of the day) on the Monitor, 
describes in vivid detail how’it felt to be 
trapped inside the iron-armored warship 
during the Monitor's harrowing—and even- 
tually fatal—passage down the Carolina coast 
toward Charleston in December 1862. “The 
sea rolled over us as if our vessel were a rock 
in the ocean,” he wrote, and soon he saw “the 
water pouring in through the coal bunkers.” 
Butts’ account allows us to feel the rising 
panic inside the vessel as the storm gradually 
but inexorably overwhelmed the vessel. It is 


dramatic stuff. But it was written in 1885, 
some twenty-three years after the fact, and 
one wonders if the vividness of the account 
owes something to those intervening years. 
Jeff Johnston, the historian of the Monitor Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuary, has long suspected 
that Butts took advantage of a surge in popu- 
lar interest about the Monitor during the 
1880s to claim his own moment of fame. 
Perhaps the most memorable passage in 
Butts’ account is his tale about his last few 
minutes inside the Monitor's turret. Con- 
cerned about the rising water, he writes, he 
took off his new coat and his boots and, roll- 
ing them up, stuffed them into one of the big 
guns, carefully replacing the tompion, or 
plug, in the muzzle. At that time he was still 
hopeful that the ship might be saved and he 
could retrieve them. Then the ship’s cat, per- 
haps sensing disaster as animals can, set up a 
yowling that was positively unnerving. The 
cat, Butts wrote, “was sitting on the breach of 
one of the guns,” and was “howling one of 
those hoarse and solemn tunes which no one 
can appreciate who is not filled with the su- 


perstitions which I had been taught by the 
sailors, who are always afraid to kill a cat.” So 
unnerved was he by this plaintive and mourn- 
ful noise, that Butts grabbed the cat, stuffed 
it inside the other gun, and replaced the 
tompion. In spite of that, he claimed, “I could 
still hear that distressing howl.” 

It is a vivid story, if somewhat horrify- 
ing, and students of the Civil War navies, un- 
able to resist it, have quoted it scores of times. 
Indeed it is hard to find an account of the 
USS Monitor that does not include the tale of 
the cat-in-the-cannon. At the same time, 
however, there were always doubts about it. 
No other survivor of the Monitor mentioned 
a ship’s cat; no contemporary newspaper sto- 
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ries of the Monitor, which recorded minute 
details about the fascinating new ship, ever 
mentioned a cat. So despite the irresistibility 
of Butts’ account, it remained unconfirmed. 

Almost from the moment in August 
2002 that the team of NOAA scientists, U.S. 
Navy divers, and The Mariners’ Museum con- 
servators managed to lift the massive turret 
of the Monitor, containing both the big guns 
as well as a century and a half of sediment, 
from the bottom of the Continental Shelf six- 
teen miles off Cape Hatteras, there has been 
interest within the Civil War community 
about the cat. For more than a year, as con- 
servators at The Mariners’ Museum in New- 
port News worked to stabilize and carefully 
unpack the turret and its contents, the most 
frequent question from visitors and the me- 
dia has been: What about the cat? 

Now at last it can be told: There was no 
cat. According to Mariners’ Museum assistant 
conservator David Krop, “We have ... failed 
to find any trace of organic material such as 
leather, wool or bone” in either gun. In other 
words, not only was there no cat, but no wool 
jacket or boots either. The news did not sur- 
prise Jeff Johnston. “The excavations con- 
firmed my suspicion that Francis Butts fab- 
ricated the whole story,” he declared. 

Of course if Butts fabricated the story of 
his lonely moments in the rapidly filling tur- 
ret, how much else did he fabricate? What 
about the tale Butts tells that as he rushed 
down the passageway he saw the ship’s chief 
engineer, Samuel Lewis, seasick in his bunk? 
Or the story of how Ensign George Fred- 
erickson, sensing his own death, handed his 
pocket watch to Master’s Mate Peter Williams? 
Or how he, Butts, was nearly the last man off 
the Monitor, insisting that Captain John P. 
Bankhead precede him into the last boat? Is 
any of it true? 

It may be that Butts’ story of the loss of 
the Monitor falls into the category of self-serv- 
ing memoirs like those of John B. Gordon or 
Horace Porter: full of dramatic sturm und 
drang, but more useful as fable than history. 
But thanks to the efforts of the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Association 
(NOAA) and the hard-working conservators 
at the USS Monitor Center at The Mariners’ 
Museum, students of the Civil War have one 
less tiny mystery to resolve. 

—Contributed by Craig L. Symonds, 

chief historian of the USS MONITOR 

Center at The Mariners’ Museum, 

Newport News, Virginia. 

NOTE: The Monitor's turret, including its twin 

XI-inch Dahlgren guns, as well as a host of 

artifacts from the original Monitor, are now 

on display at The Mariners’ Museum, and 

will be featured in the new USS Monitor 

Center, which will open in March 2007, the 

145th anniversary of the Battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads. 


A unique project deserves a unique display. 
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